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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


Blind  Persons  in  College  Teaching 


Blindness  is  one  disability  stereotypi- 
cally  seen  by  many  as  limiting  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  persons  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
skills  for  practice  in  a  profession.  The 
sighted  are  always  intrigued  when  observ¬ 
ing  a  blind  person  performing  an  essential 
task,  either  in  meeting  his  own  needs  or 
in  serving  others  in  productive  activity. 
They  are  even  more  intrigued  when  ob¬ 
serving  a  blind  person  performing  in  a 
professional  role  requiring  long  prepara¬ 
tion,  involved,  complex  interpersonal  re¬ 
lationships,  and  mental  and  physical  stam¬ 
ina.  Gradually,  literature  concerning  the 
blind  person  in  industrial  activities  has  ac¬ 
cumulated.  On  the  other  hand,  relatively 
little  is  known  about  the  performance  of 
blind  persons  in  professions.  College  teach¬ 
ing  is  one  such  profession. 

A  few  blind  teachers,  including  Bartlett,^ 
Guyton,"*  and  Price,®  have  written  about 
their  experiences  in  college  teaching.  Some 
workers  for  the  blind  and  others  have  also 
written  briefly  on  the  role  of  academic 
requirements  and  college  teaching.*-® 
Lende,®  in  a  summary  of  professional  ac¬ 
tivities  of  blind  persons,  includes  college 
teaching  among  those  professions. 

From  February  to  July,  1959,  the  au¬ 
thor,  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  carried  out 
a  study  of  blind  persons  in  college  teach¬ 
ing,  preliminary  to  writing  a  vocational 
*  monograph  for  guidance  personnel  and 
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rehabilitation  workers  with  blind  clients 
who  have  potential  for  college  teach¬ 
ing.  After  locating  blind  college  teachers 
through  divisions  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  commissions  serving  the  blind,  de¬ 
partments  of  public  welfare,  associations 
of  workers  for  the  blind,  and  others, 
eighty  blind  college  teachers  were  con¬ 
tacted  through  a  questionnaire.  After  pre¬ 
testing  and  some  revising  of  the  question¬ 
naire,  the  content  was  organized  to  obtain 
such  information  as  follows  from  the  blind 
teachers:  identifying  data;  educational  at¬ 
tainment;  levels  of  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  or  college  administrative  responsi¬ 
bilities;  techniques  and  adaptations  found 
most  helpful  in  training  as  college  stu¬ 
dents;  reactions  to  subject  areas  handled 
both  in  training  and  in  teaching;  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  performance  as  college 
teachers  in  all  areas  of  responsibility  nor¬ 
mally  assumed  by  instructional  personnel: 
their  use  of  helping  persons  in  training 
and  teaching:  obstacles  experienced  in 
seeking  teaching  positions;  etc.  Effort  was 
made  to  study  the  performance  of  totally 
blind  teachers  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  experience  most  rejection  in  their 
efforts  to  teach  and,  therefore,  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  insights  would  be  most  re¬ 
vealing.  Anonymity  was  promised  them 
to  encourage  frankness  in  their  responses. 
After  attrition  of  the  original  eighty  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  inquiry  (two  had  died,  four 
revealed  some  vision,  three  had  withdrawn 
to  private  practice  in  law  and  music,  fif¬ 
teen  could  not  be  located  even  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  their  purported  institutions), 
fifty  responded  in  such  a  way  that  their 
responses  could  be  used  in  the  study. 

Another  questionnaire  was  sent  to  ex- 
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ecutive  officers  of  1,380  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  continental  United  States 
having  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaure¬ 
ate  and  higher  degrees.  These  administra¬ 
tors  were  also  promised  anonymity  to  en¬ 
courage  freedom  and  frankness  in  the 
responses  to  the  questionnaire.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  get  at  the  role  of  governing 
boards  in  making  faculty  appointments; 
of  persons  with  initiating  responsibility  in 
making  such  appointments;  sources  of  new 
teaching  personnel;  methods  used  in  eval¬ 
uating  candidates  for  teaching  positions; 
experience  of  administrators  with  blind 
faculty  persons;  their  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  blind  persons,  teachers  or  oth¬ 
ers;  their  feelings  about  the  competency 
of  blind  teachers,  if  they  were  to  consider 
employing  such  persons;  and  their  college 
policy  regarding  the  matriculation  of  blind 
students.  Pre-tests  were  done  on  a  sample 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  response  and 
the  revision  of  content  necessary  to  make 
the  study  more  valid. 

A  third  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teacher  Agencies  to  ascertain  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  placing  blind  college  teachers. 

Information  was  coded  and  collated 
through  IBM  techniques  on  all  of  these 
questionnaires.  The  resultant  data  revealed 
certain  facts  and  implications.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fifty  totally  blind  college  teach¬ 
ers  participating  represented  510  man- 
years  of  college  teaching,  varying  in  posi¬ 
tions  from  the  rank  of  instructor  through 
all  professorial  levels  up  to  and  including 
department  heads.  The  median  age  of  this 
group  of  blind  teachers  was  forty-two; 
forty-eight  were  males,  two  were  females; 
five  were  single,  and  forty-five  were  mar¬ 
ried;  six  of  these  teachers  were  blind  at 
birth,  sixteen  were  blind  before  the  age  of 
six  with  little  or  no  visual  memory,  and 
thirty-nine  were  blind  before  completing 
their  college  training. 

Eighteen  of  these  blind  teachers  held 
masters  degrees  and  had  post-masters 
credits;  thirty-two  had  doctoral  degrees. 
Twenty-one  of  them  began  full-time  col¬ 


lege  teaching  in  the  age  decade  of  20-29; 
fifteen  began  teaching  in  the  age  decadt 
of  30-39;  and  three,  in  the  age  decade  of 
40-49;  the  remaining  eleven  were  teachinf 
part-time  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Twenty-five  were  teaching  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level  only;  five,  at  the  graduate 
level  only;  and  the  others  at  both  levels 
Their  subject  areas  in  teaching  included 
the  following;  business  administration, 
economics,  English,  history,  languages, 
law,  literature,  mathematics,  music,  phi 
losophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  speech,  to  name  a  few.  The  group 
taught  in  twenty-two  subject  areas. 

Thirteen  received  their  undergraduate 
degrees  from  church-related  schools,  eleven 
from  private  proprietary  colleges,  and 
twenty-five  from  public  colleges.  One  was 
trained  in  a  foreign  university.  In  their 
teaching  experience,  fifteen  of  this  group 
were  teaching  in  church-related  colleges, 
fourteen  in  private  proprietary  colleges, 
and  twenty-one  in  public  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities.  Fifteen  were  teaching  in  colleges 
offering  only  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
Thirteen  were  in  those  offering  the  bacca 
laureate  and  one  graduate  degree;  twenty- 
two  taught  in  colleges  and  universities 
offering  more  than  one  graduate  degree 
By  categories  of  enrollment,  eighteen 
were  teaching  in  colleges  having  1,000- 
5,000  enrollment;  ten  were  teaching  in 
schools  with  5,000-10,000  students;  and 
eleven,  in  universities  with  over  10,000 
enrollment.  The  remainder  were  in  smaller 
colleges. 
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College  Administrators  Respond 

An  analysis  of  835  respondent  question¬ 
naires  from  top  college  and  university 
personnel  revealed  them  to  be  representa 
tive  of  the  1,380  colleges  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  when  compared  in  eight  categories 
of  enrollment  varying  from  less  than  200 
to  over  15,000  students.  They  were  like¬ 
wise  representative  when  compared  on  the 
basis  of  levels  of  degree  curricula  and  on 
the  basis  of  financial  support:  church- Vp' 
related,  private  proprietary  and  public,  j  0i 
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Sixty  per  cent  of  the  church-related  col¬ 
leges,  53  per  cent  of  the  private  proprie¬ 
tary,  and  67  per  cent  of  the  public  sup¬ 
ported  schools  responded.  As  a  result  of 
the  study,  seventy-two  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  known  to  have  blind  faculty 
members,  including  the  forty-eight  schools 
with  which  the  fifty  blind  respondents 
reported  above  are  identified.  Sixteen  col¬ 
leges  whose  blind  teachers  responded  did 
not  participate,  although  five  of  this  group 
wrote  commending  letters  about  their 
blind  teachers.  Three  of  the  sixteen  had 
participated  as  “test  schools”  for  the 
I  questionnaire  pre-test.  Their  responses 
were  not  included  in  this  data,  since  the 
final  questionnaire  had  some  revision  be¬ 
fore  submission  in  mass  circulation. 

I  Forty-seven  of  the  fifty-six  agencies  for 
teacher  placement  responded.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  responses,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  had  little  actual  experience  in 
placing  blind  college  teachers,  and  they 
frankly  admitted  that  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  effort  to  do  so.  A  few 
reported  little  success  in  their  efforts. 

Implications  and  Facts  Revealed 

Certain  facts  and  implications  relevant 
for  those  blind  persons  who  may  aspire  to 
teach  and  for  administrators  were  revealed 
in  this  study,  both  from  the  response  of 
college  administrators  and  the  experiences 
,  of  blind  persons  themselves.  Some  are: 

1.  College  and  university  governing 


boards  are  not  the  major  hurdle  in  the 
employment  process.  These  boards,  in  an 
extremely  high  proportion  among  the 
church-related,  private  proprietary  and 
public  supported  colleges  and  universities, 
perform  in  one  of  three  ways: 

(a)  Appoint  new  faculty  only  upon  the 
college  executive’s  recommendation; 

(b)  Confirm  the  college  executive’s  ap¬ 
pointment  action  for  new  faculty;  and 

(c)  Leave  appointive  action  entirely  to 
the  college  executive. 

A  college  executive’s  recommendation 
for  appointment  to  the  faculty  reasonably 
assures  employment. 

2.  Those  having  the  initiating  responsi¬ 
bility  for  recruiting  and  recommending  ap¬ 
pointment  of  new  faculty  members  varied 
with  the  size  of  the  college’s  enrollment 
and  type  of  control  or  support.  These 
varied  also  with  the  professional  level  at 
which  a  new  employee  is  recruited.  The 
dean  of  instruction  and  the  president  have 
more  initiating  appointive  responsibility  in 
the  church-related  colleges.  This  group  has 
more  schools  with  low  enrollment  cate¬ 
gories  so  that  this  administrative  practice, 
by  necessity,  is  the  responsibility  of  these 
two  persons.  The  deans  and  department 
heads  are  more  involved  in  initiating  re¬ 
cruitment  and  appointive  action  in  those 
schools  with  private  proprietary  control; 
the  department  head  has  more  responsi¬ 
bility  for  such  action  in  the  public  sup¬ 
ported  colleges  and  universities. 
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The  further  the  initiating  appointive 
action  is  removed  from  the  appointing 
authority,  the  more  hurdles  are  involved 
in  the  blind  teacher  applicant's  selling  him¬ 
self  as  a  potential  employee,  because  he 
may  have  to  convince  more  persons  in 
the  appointing  process  of  his  ability  to 
teach. 

3.  Sources  of  new  teaching  personnel 
recruited  by  the  835  colleges  on  the  basis 
of  a  normalized  rank  from  a  matrix  of 
frequencies  of  responses  are:  contacts 
with  graduate  schools,  persons  suggested 
by  institutional  faculty,  the  institution’s 
own  academically  advanced  students, 
teacher  placement  bureaus,  and  registers 
of  professional  societies.  The  first  three 
sources  are  used  two  to  three  times  more 
frequently  than  the  last  two. 

Importance  of  faculty  suggestions  in  the 
hiring  institutions  is  revealed  in  our  study 
of  the  blind  college  teachers.  Twenty-two 
of  the  fifty  indicated  that  they  were  known 
before  employment  by  persons  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  faculty  of  the  college  in 
which  they  are  now  teaching,  either  as  a 
student,  a  former  colleague,  or  by  a  friend 
or  relative  at  the  institution. 

4.  College  administrators,  when  reflect¬ 
ing  their  philosophy  of  education  as  re¬ 
lated  to  competency  of  teaching  personnel 
they  desire,  indicate  that  promise  as  a 
teacher  ranks  first,  critical  ability  in  the 
subject  taught  ranks  second,  and  research 
ability  and  reputation  ranks  third  in  their 
preference.  This  pattern  varies  somewhat 
in  those  types  of  schools  or  departments 
where  research  ability  is  a  first  requisite. 

These  facts  reveal  difficulty  for  any 
blind  prospective  college  teacher  with  less 
than  excellent  personal  adjustment,  com¬ 
municative  ability,  and  other  personal 
skills,  in  competing  for  employment  as  a 
college  teacher.  Critical  ability  in  the 
major  teaching  subjects  implies  that  the 
blind  teacher,  like  the  sighted,  must  be 
well  grounded  and  must  keep  up  with  the 
latest  developments  in  his  field.  This  aspect 
of  performance  can  be  a  real  challenge  for 
the  blind  teacher  without  excellent  reading 
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skills  and  whose  major  is  in  the  swiftly 
changing  fields  undergoing  much  research. 

5.  College  administrators  have  varioul 
attitudes  related  to  their  image  of  conJ 
potency  of  blind  teacher-applicants.  Wheiif 
asked  to  project  a  reason  or  reasons  whyj 
they  might  refuse  to  hire  a  blind  coUegd 
teacher,  214  refused  to  reply,  some  sayini 
that  the  question  was  too  hypothetical. 
Two  hundred  fifty-two  frankly  admittedi 
that  they  would  probably  refuse  to  eiti' 
ploy  a  blind  teacher  because  they  have 
had  no  experience  with  such  persons.  Two 
hundred  ten  felt  the  blind  teacher  could! 
not  use  a  sufficient  variety  of  teachinf! 
aids  and  techniques,  such  as  blackboards, 
charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  etc.  One  hun-j 
dred  twenty-four  felt  that  such  a  teachetj 
could  not  read  sufficiently  widely  to  keep] 
up  with  the  changing  knowledge  in 
field.  One  hundred  twenty-one  felt  that 
he  could  not  use  laboratory  techniques 
adequately.  Only  eight  felt  that  he  could 
not  perform  adequately  in  research,  and 
only  twenty-six  felt  that  student  accept¬ 
ance  would  be  a  problem. 

6.  Few  colleges  have  curricula  closed 
to  blind  students.  Six  hundred  seven  le- 
spondent  colleges  indicated  that  they  have 
no  policy  closing  curricula  to  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  Thirty-one  commented  that,  al¬ 
though  they  had  no  such  policy,  the; 


believed  that  blind  students  would  have,  kno' 


difficulty  in  some  curricula  such  as  labora¬ 
tory  science  or  visual  arts.  Only  twelve 
schools  reported  that  they  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  blind  students.  Among  these  were 
schools  with  specialized  curricula,  such  as 
optometry,  chiropody,  divinity  for  the 
priesthood,  and  a  few  teachers’  colleges.' 

7.  The  application  for  employment  can 
be  a  hurdle  in  some  schools  when  the 
blind  teacher-applicant  must  use  the  for¬ 
mal  application  of  the  college.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  that  42  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
reporting  do  not  require  formal  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  forms.  Of  the  167  applica¬ 
tion  forms  analyzed  in  this  study,  69  per 
cent  asked  that  physical  defects  be  r^ 


ported.  Health  status  was  requested  in 
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about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  applications, 
and,  no  doubt,  blindness  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  state  of  health  by  most  ad¬ 
ministrators! 

Four-year  colleges  with  only  a  bachelor’s 
or  one  professional  degree  program  re¬ 
quire  a  higher  ratio  of  the  use  of  their 
applications.  This  reflects  their  number 
having  heavier  coloring  from  church- 
related  colleges  whose  administrators  seek 
to  screen  applicants  on  their  religious  and 
personal  philosophy  of  living.  Forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  applications  studied  came 
from  this  type  of  college  control.  Some 
required  the  applicant  to  support  a  creedal 
statement  in  the  application  to  be  eligible 
for  consideration  for  employment  as  a 
teacher  in  such  colleges. 

8.  It  appears  that  blind  teachers  have 
opportunity  for  employment  enhanced  if 
those  in  the  appointing  process  have 
known  competent  blind  persons.  College 
administrators  in  institutions  employing 
successful  blind  teachers  indicate  that  they 
had  previously  known  successful  blind 
persons,  either  as  students,  as  professors, 
as  colleagues,  or  as  administrators,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  otherwise.  One  dean  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  had  a  competent  blind 
uncle.  Eight  others  in  the  current  college 
situation  having  influence  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  decision  indicated  that  they  had 
known  successful  blind  persons.  This  is 
a  reflection  upon  the  operation  of  stereo¬ 
types  among  administrators  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  action  negative  to  blind  teachers. 
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Blind  College  Teachers  Advise 

Responses  of  successful  blind  college 
teachers  likewise  provided  valid  informa¬ 
tion  for  blind  teacher-aspirants  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  College  teaching  is  a  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  choice  for  the  well-trained  and  qual¬ 
ified  blind  student,  it  is  agreed  by  success¬ 
ful  blind  teachers.  Only  two  questioned  this 
choice.  Both  of  these  became  blind  after 
beginning  their  teaching  careers.  A  stu¬ 
dent  aspiring  to  teach  must  be  well  ad¬ 
justed  in  his  blindness  and  be  able  to 


communicate  with  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  experiences  of  sighted 
persons  and  their  viewpoints.  In  addition 
to  communicative  skills  in  teaching,  others 
involved  friendliness,  courteousness,  ap- 
proachability,  and  ability  to  sustain  good 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Qualities  ranked  highest  by  successful 
blind  teachers  were  those  of  intellect: 
reasonably  high  or  superior  intelligence, 
good  memory  and  power  of  concentration, 
imagination,  creativity,  initiative,  etc.  A 
close  second  rank  included  qualities  of 
personality:  self-confidence,  tendency  to¬ 
ward  extrovertism,  optimism,  patience, 
zest  for  living,  adaptability,  etc.  Many  of 
these  teachers  were  specific  about  attri¬ 
butes  needed  for  teaching.  These  included: 
positive  talent  for  teaching,  interest  in 
identification  with  youth,  wide  knowledge 
of  subject,  and  a  definite  desire  to  teach. 

Some  successful  blind  teachers  have 
known  other  blind  persons  who  prepared 
to  teach  but  failed  to  get  jobs.  Many  more 
knew  blind  teachers  who  had  withdrawn 
from  teaching.  Among  the  reasons  for  such 
withdrawal  was  the  inability  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  project  themselves  to  students 
in  the  classroom.  Only  one  of  two  admin¬ 
istrators  commenting  indicated  that  one 
unsuccessful  teacher  he  knew  was  like  a 
“wooden  Indian”  in  the  classroom.  The 
opinions  on  attributes  essential  for  success 
as  expressed  above  by  successful  teachers 
have  importance,  too,  for  rehabilitation  and 
guidance  personnel  who  work  with  blind 
persons  who  may  appear  to  have  potential 
for  teaching.  “Blindisms”  and  inadequate 
personality  are  definite  handicaps  in  enter¬ 
ing  and  functioning  in  the  teaching  role. 
When  these  are  coupled  with  stereotypical 
attitudes  of  college  administrators  and  col¬ 
leagues,  getting  and  holding  a  college 
teaching  job  is  a  major  attainment  for  the 
blind  teacher-aspirant.  All  this  reinforces 
the  need  for  sound  approaches  that  the 
blind  person  and  his  vocational  advisor 
must  take  in  deciding  upon  the  choice  of 
a  college  teaching  career:  (a)  realistic  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  blind  person’s  total  po- 
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tential;  (b)  an  understanding  of  the  job 
requirements  (this  cannot  be  gained  from 
only  the  college  matriculating  experience 
of  the  guiding  person  unless  he  is  a  college 
teacher!);  (c)  an  understanding  of  the 
hurdles  in  the  training  and  employment 
processes;  and  (d)  the  understanding  that 
one  cannot  choose  a  career  on  the  basis 
that  others  with  a  similar  handicap  have 
succeeded  in  it. 

Vocational  assessment,  advisement,  and 
choice  are  individualized  processes,  and 
any  person  concerned  in  them  must  face 
up  to  the  basest  of  realities  if  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  ultimate  career  practice  are  to  be 
minimized. 

2.  The  use  of  others  in  the  “helping 
aspects”  in  relationships  in  training  and 
teaching  responsibilities  is  important.  Suc¬ 
cessful  blind  college  teachers  recognize 
that  developing  self-sufficiency  and  com¬ 
petence  to  the  highest  degree  is  essential 
to  success  in  college  teaching.  Acceptance 
by  his  student  peers  and  teaching  col- 
legues  ultimately  derives  from  attitudes 
such  persons  have  toward  the  blind  person 
aspiring  to  teach.  He  probably  will  not 
be  judged  by  his  intelligence  or  his  schol¬ 
arly  productions  or  his  ability  as  a  teacher, 
even  though  he  excels  in  them  and  has  de¬ 
fects  in  personal  competence  which  reflects 
a  too  heavy  dependence  on  others.  Much 
depends  on  one’s  ability  to  accept  and  de¬ 
cline  help  graciously. 

Some  essential  routines  in  college  teach¬ 
ing  require  assistance  from  others,  even 
among  sighted  teachers.  “Helping  persons” 
who  are  essential  may  include  family 
members,  student  assistants,  secretaries, 
and  volunteers.  One’s  use  of  them  in  the 
responsibilities  of  college  teaching  must 
be  discriminate  in  the  particular  college 
situation.  Using  some  such  persons  dis¬ 
proportionately  in  comparison  with  col¬ 
leagues,  and  in  lesser  essential  areas  of 
need,  may  bring  valid  criticism  from  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  colleagues. 

3.  The  blind  teacher  must  be  prepared 
to  purchase  service  of  others  in  helping 
relationships.  Half  of  those  blind  success¬ 


ful  teachers  responding  paid  from  $50  to 
$1200  a  year,  with  an  average  of  $462 
for  such  help.  This  is  an  economic  factot 
that  is  not  different  from  that  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  professions,  such  as  law,  archi¬ 
tecture,  engineering,  etc.,  where  essential 
service  has  to  be  purchased  in  order  to  re¬ 
flect  a  high  degree  of  competency  in  that 
career  practice.  For  the  blind  person  it 
may  tend  to  reflect  lesser  economic  poten¬ 
tial  in  college  teaching  than  some  would 
want  to  accept,  but  it  may  be  essential  for 
quality  performance. 

Of  course,  this  demand  for  help  varies 
with  the  person  and  the  situation  in  which 
he  teaches. 

4.  Successful  blind  college  teachers  use 
techniques  for  preparation  and  presenting 
their  class  material  not  a  great  deal  differ¬ 
ently  than  sighted  colleagues.  They  study 
recorded  or  braille  textbooks  and  other 
materials  and  make  brailled  notes  for  class 
lecture  or  presentation.  Braille  textbooks 
are  used  no  differently  than  the  sighted 
teacher  uses  his  text. 

Teaching  methods  do  not  differ  a  great 
deal  from  those  used  by  the  sighted  teacher. 
Methods  such  as  lectures,  discussions,  drill, 
student  reports,  films  and  film  strips,  etc. 
are  used  by  the  blind  teacher.  He  may  need 
assistance  from  a  student  in  the  latter 
two  activities.  He  will  use  the  blackboard 
less  than  sighted  colleagues,  but  other  sub- ! 
stitute  techniques  are  equally  effective. 
These  include  pre-prepared  diagrams  and 
duplicated  materials. 

5.  Blind  teachers  engage  in  research  and 
writing  like  sighted  colleagues.  Their  field 
of  specialization  and  the  amount  of  as¬ 
sistance  required  of  student  assistants  and 
others  may  be  more  than  that  of  the  sighted 
teacher.  It  is  known,  however,  from  the 
writings  of  successful  blind  teachers  that 
they  equal,  or  may  even  excel,  many  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  amount  and  kinds 
of  writing  they  do  in  their  field  of  speciali¬ 
zation. 

6.  College  teachers  who  are  blind  must 
be  able  to  get  about  the  campus  and  about 
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these  teachers  use  guide  dogs  and  canes. 
Competence  in  mobility  is  one  example  of 
self-sufficiency  that  draws  admiration  and 
approval  from  sighted  colleagues.  This 
ability  has  great  implication  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  advisement  of  blind  persons  who 
may  desire  to  teach. 

7.  Successful  blind  college  teachers  are 
no  less  active  than  their  colleagues  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  civic  activities.  Seventeen  re¬ 
sponded  that  they  participated  in  civic  ac¬ 
tivities  which  drew  upon  their  professional 
knowledge  in  consultative  roles.  Eight  of 
these  indicated  that  they  were  more  active 
in  this  respect  than  their  nearest  depart¬ 
mental  colleagues.  Most  of  these  teachers 
belong  to  their  particular  subject  specialty 
association,  such  as  the  American  Musico- 
logical  Society,  the  American  Economics 
Association,  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  etc.  Offices  held  in  these  or¬ 
ganizations  were  equally  represented  in 
their  ratio  among  successful  college  teach¬ 
ers.  These  included  presidencies  of  stale 
associations  and  local  chapters  and  lesser 
assignments  of  responsibility  within  their 
professional  associations. 

Some  administrators  hold  professional 
and  civic  activity  as  equally  important 
when  compared  to  usual  educational  cre¬ 
dentials,  publications,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  candidate's  background  and  prepara¬ 
tion  when  considering  him  for  hiring  or 
promotion. 


Conclusions 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  totally 
blind  men  and  women  do  function  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  college  teaching  role.  Not 
only  blind  persons  themselves,  but  college 
administrators  who  have  worked  with  suc¬ 
cessful  blind  teachers,  attest  to  this  fact. 
Complete  mastery  of  subject  matter,  a 
fine  personality,  and  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  are  requisites  for  good  college  teach¬ 
ing,  both  these  groups  agree.  Blindness  per 
se  does  not  automatically  affect  any  of 
these  qualities  in  all  blind  persons.  The 
successful  blind  teacher  has  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  demonstrate  to  his  sighted  col-^ 
leagues  that  he  is  competent.  This  may  in¬ 
volve  doing  extra  work  with  students,  more 
reading  and  more  writing,  as  well  as  par¬ 
ticipation  in  professional  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  normally 
contributed  by  his  colleagues.  He  should 
expect  little,  if  any,  special  concession.  He 
must  always  handle  himself  in  a  manner 
designed  to  emphasize  his  assets  and  de- 
emphasize  his  physical  handicap. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  demands  for 
college  teachers,  the  qualified  blind  person 
should  have  increasing  opportunity  to 
teach.  Opportunities  will  increase  as  the 
public  and  college  administrators  develop 
more  accepting  attitudes  toward  physical 
and  mental  disability  as  they  relate  to  so¬ 
cial  and  vocational  competence  in  the 
changing  values  of  our  culture. 
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The  Blind  Child  in  Kindergarten  1 

North  Syracuse,  New  York 

C.  ROSELYNN  KREBS 


It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  where 
to  begin  discussing  my  experience  with 
blind  children  in  a  classroom  of  sighted 
children,  for  I  had  had  no  experience  of 
this  nature  before.  To  begin  with  perhaps 
I  should  say  I  have  been  a  kindergarten 
teacher  for  twelve  years  in  central  school 
districts.  I  have  had  experience  working 
with  cerebral  palsy,  polio,  hard-of-hearing 
and  retarded  children.  Last  year  and  this 
year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  blind  children  who  were  integrated 
with  sighted  children,  and  this  was  a  very 
interesting,  helpful  and  valuable  experi¬ 
ence,  not  only  to  me,  but  also  to  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  feel  that  preparation  for  kindergarten 
is  very  important,  particularly  for  the 
blind  child  who  is  to  be  in  a  classroom 
with  sighted  children.  Our  school  has  a 
spring  registration  for  all  entering  pupils 
and  it  is  important  for  parents  to  come  to 
the  school  at  this  time  with  their  children 
to  meet  the  teachers,  the  principal,  the 
school  nurse,  and  to  familiarize  themselves 
and  their  children  with  the  physical  setup. 
It  is  helpful  if  the  blind  child  can  come 
to  several  kindergarten  sessions  during  the 
spring  so  that  he  has  some  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  teacher  and  the  room 
before  he  enters  in  the  fall.  This  period  is 
also  a  learning  time  for  the  teacher  and 
other  members  of  the  school  system  who 

Mrs.  Krehs  Ls  a  kindergarten  teacher  at  the 
Allen  Road  School,  North  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Her  article  is  reprinted  hy  permission 
from  the  Summer — Fall  I960  issue  of  Today 
Builds  Tomorrow,  published  hy  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Service  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 


are  learning  that  the  child  is  a  person 
with  his  own  individual  characteristics, 
that  he  is  able  to  go  up  and  down  stairs, 
that  he  can  use  a  slide,  that  he  can  walk 
about  a  room  without  bumping,  that  he 
has  a  background  of  knowledge  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  children  who  will  be 
entering  with  him.  The  child  should  be 
able  to  dress  himself,  eat  properly,  drink 
from  a  glass  unaided,  hang  up  his  coat, 
know  directions — left  and  right — and  have 
had  experiences  which  help  improve  co¬ 
ordination  and  independence.  Reading  of 
various  pamphlets  and  articles  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
Bureau  for  Handicapped  Children  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  other  sources  gave  me  an 
idea  of  what  blind  children  could  do  and 
comforted  me  with  the  knowledge  that 
others  had  gone  before  me  with  the  same 
feelings  I  was  having. 

Approaching  my  first  experience  with  a 
blind  child  when  school  began  I  was  anx¬ 
ious  as  to  where  to  begin.  I  decided  to 
follow  the  theoretical  concepts  and  treat 
them  the  same  as  the  other  children.  It 
really  worked!  The  first  year  everything 
seemed  easy,  for  the  one  blind  child  in 
the  class  was  independent  and  able  to 
carry  out  the  same  routines  as  the  other 
children.  This  child  had  been  prepared 
for  the  situation  by  his  parents. 

In  order  for  the  child  to  participate  in 
the  readiness  work — recognition  of  size, 
shape,  colors  and  differences — extra  time 
had  to  be  spent  gathering  materials  that 
would  enable  him  to  do  the  work.  With 
the  help  of  a  volunteer  worker  in  the 
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community,  who  had  muscular  dystrophy, 
parallel  work  was  prepared  so  the  child 
could  participate  in  classroom  activities. 
This  was  quite  successful. 

My  second  experience  was  a  little  more 
exacting.  The  child  was  dependent  to  a 
certain  degree  and  was  not  as  ready  for 
reading  readiness  as  the  other  children 
of  the  class.  Thus,  when  they  were  doing 
their  work,  he  usually  had  his  own  media 
with  which  to  work.  He  progressed  consid¬ 
erably  during  the  year.  Both  children  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  classroom  and  were 
included  in  all  the  activities, 
t  One  of  the  most  important  aids  I  found 
is  close  contact  with  the  parents,  in  the 
home  and  in  visits  to  the  classroom.  We 
thus  work  together  as  a  team  and  have 
the  same  objectives.  Home  visits  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important  as  they  enable  me  to 
see  what  interests  the  child  there,  how  his 
parents  handle  him,  and  his  relationships 
within  the  home. 

Volunteer  work  is  a  second  invaluable 
aid.  Other  sources  of  help  were  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  Handicapped  Children  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Children’s  Service  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Center 
for  the  Development  of  Blind  Children, 
Syracuse  University.  The  staffs  of  each 
of  these  organizations  have  proved  most 
•  helpful  and  I  feel  free  to  turn  to  them 
whenever  I  am  in  need  of  counsel,  guid¬ 
ance,  instructional  help,  etc. 

I  What  was  the  reaction  of  the  other 
children  to  having  a  blind  child  in  the 
classroom?  At  first  it  was  quite  awesome 
to  them  and  they  tried  to  help  like  mother 
hens.  After  awhile,  the  children  seemed 
to  pick  up  the  same  methods  of  handling 
I  used,  and  only  helped  when  there  was 
a  need  for  it.  From  then  on,  the  children 
accepted  the  blind  child  without  hesita¬ 
tion  and  included  him  in  all  activities 
such  as  games,  music,  exercises,  lunch, 
show-and-tell,  painting,  pretending  to  be 
teacher  for  the  first  part  of  the  program, 
>  calling  the  tables  for  show-and-tell,  doing 
I  the  calendar  and  exercises.  The  blind  chil¬ 


dren  became  contributing  members  of  the 
group,  having  something  to  offer,  as  well 
as  to  receive.  They  were  accepted  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  learned  to  share  with  others. 
They  took  their  turns  in  carrying  out  rou¬ 
tine  chores  and  jobs,  watering  plants,  put¬ 
ting  materials  back  in  place,  dusting  and 
taking  care  of  the  room. 

The  blind  children  participated  in  field 
trips  and  seemed  to  enjoy  these  experi¬ 
ences.  We  visited  a  garage  on  one  of  our 
field  trips,  and  although  the  smells  and 
sounds  were  strange  to  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  blind  child  initially  became 
more  frightened  than  other  children  at 
these  unfamiliar  odors  and  unexpected 
sounds.  After  a  little  while  his  fears  were 
allayed  and  he  became  curious,  more  will¬ 
ing  to  touch  and  explore  some  strange, 
new  objects  such  as  huge  rubber  boots, 
extra  large  tires  and  a  big  bell.  Upon  our 
return  to  the  classroom  he  wanted  to 
know  if  we  were  going  back.  He  asked 
this  for  about  a  week,  and  although  I 
realized  that  this  questioning  may  have 
been  due  partly  to  apprehension,  I  also 
felt  that  he  had  gained  from  the  experi¬ 
ence.  In  retrospect  it  seemed  to  me  that 
more  careful  preparation  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  before  we  go  on  a  trip  may  make  it 
more  meaningful  for  them.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  blind  children  and 
will  enhance  their  ease  and  enjoyment  in 
such  a  situation. 

Blind  children  should  have  as  many 
experiences  as  possible  no  matter  how 
much  time  it  takes  to  involve  them.  These 
experiences  are  contributing  factors  in  en¬ 
abling  the  children  to  adapt  themselves 
more  easily  to  a  regular  school  situation 
with  sighted  children.  Their  ability  to  do 
and  understand  the  many  things  that 
sighted  children  do  is  a  constant  source 
of  satisfaction  not  only  to  me  but  to  class¬ 
mates  and  others  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  Self-confidence  and  reassurance 
are  important  to  all  children  in  my  class 
and  the  blind  children  seem  to  need  these 
even  more  than  other  members.  They 
were  able  to  perceive  anxiety,  frustration. 
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worry,  happiness,  smiles,  love  and  scold¬ 
ings  in  those  people  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact  and  used  them  as  a  basis  for 
their  reactions  to  many  situations.  Of 
course,  they  also  have  the  same  feelings 
and  need  understanding  and  love  from 
those  close  to  them  to  help  meet  these 
situations. 

In  a  central  district  almost  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  come  by  bus,  including  the  blind 
children  who  get  off  by  themselves  and 
come  into  the  building,  and  go  down  the 
hall  to  the  classroom  with  a  minimum  of 
help.  Being  able  to  do  this  is  a  step  ahead 
in  developing  confidence  and  independ¬ 
ence.  The  first  blind  child  in  my  class  was 
very  independent  and  proficient  and  is 
now  in  first  grade,  reading  braille  and 
doing  quite  well.  Independence  in  a  child 
is  almost  a  necessary  asset,  for  with  it  the 
blind  child  can  continue  in  regular,  pub¬ 
lic  school  for  an  indefinite  time  with  a 
minimum  of  problems  with  the  proper 
teaching  equipment.  It  is  important,  I  feel, 
to  help  blind  children  gain  independence, 
to  foster  their  curiosity,  and  to  provide 
them  with  situations  whereby  they  can 
form  successful  relationships  with  their 
peers,  thus  allowing  and  helping  them  to 
become  an  integrated  part  of  the  class¬ 
room.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  beginnings 
of  integration  started  in  the  kindergarten 
will  continue  as  children  mature  and  be¬ 
come  contributing  members  of  society. 

Teaching  two  entirely  different  kinds  of 
blind  children  in  the  kindergarten  has 
taught  me  much  in  the  teaching  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  them.  I  have  learned  that  they 
recognize  and  take  advantage  of  "pity.” 
The  blind  child  is  like  other  children  in 


that  if  he  can  get  someone  to  do  his  work 
for  him,  and  wait  on  him,  he  will  accept 
such  help  and  expect  it.  The  children  1 
have  known  have  taken  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  being  able  to  do  things  correctly; 
in  being  participating  members  of  a  group. 
They  do  not  “take  up”  a  lot  of  time  as 
some  people  believe  and  they  are  not 
“difficult”  as  so  many  warned  me  they 
would  be.  It  is  only  adults  who  make  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  blind  children  difficult  as  they 
do  not  realize  what  they  can  do,  nor  how. 
With  the  help  of  the  other  children,  par¬ 
ents  and  advisors,  we  have  gone  along 
doing  our  work  at  about  the  same  rate  of 
speed  with  blind  children  in  the  class  as 
we  did  when  we  did  not  have  any.  I  had 
moments  of  frustration,  but  when  sonl^ 
thing  I  tried  to  teach  was  successful,  then 
I  became  encouraged  and  started  again 
with  new  heart.  Classroom  work  became 
easier  with  each  repetition  and  demon¬ 
stration  and  there  was  less  pressure  on  the 
children  and  me.  Yes,  it  does  take  a  little 
more  planning  and  extra  work  after  school 
hours,  but  doesn’t  anything  that  is  worth¬ 
while? 

Should  blind  children  be  integrated  with 
sighted  children  in  a  regular  classroom? 
Yes,  I  personally  believe  so.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  make  friends  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  neighborhood;  that  they  are 
known  in  their  community;  that  they  real¬ 
ize  they  are  individuals  with  individual 
likes  and  differences;  that  they  learn  their 
limitations  when  working  in  a  sighted 
world;  that  they  accept  help  gracefully; 
and  that  they  enlarge  their  knowledge  of 
the  world  outside  the  home  while  remain¬ 
ing  an  integral  part  of  it. 
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A  QUICK  LOOK  AT  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

group  would  never  have  revealed  the 
handicap  that  made  Denise  the  excep¬ 
tional  child.  Bright  and  alert-looking,  neat 
and  pretty  in  appearance  from  the  tips  of 
her  patent  leather  shoes  to  her  lively  face. 
Her  exceptionality  was  in  her  total  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  a  teacher  has 
many  memories  that  are  dear  to  her  heart. 
Some  incidents,  some  certain  children 
stand  out.  That  these  are  memories  of  a 
school  room  is  not  to  say  that  only  teach¬ 
ers  can  cherish  them — instead  we  could 
all  benefit  in  sharing  some  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  that  occur  there  because  they  are 
rich  in  human  experiences  and  not  always 
heavy  with  pedagogy.  I  think  the  story  of 
Denise  is  one  of  these. 

Denise  entered  my  kindergarten  with 
twenty-five  sighted  children.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  both  of  us.  Neesey  had 
never  been  to  school  before  and  although 
1  I  had  taught  many  handicapped  children, 
I  never  had  one  who  was  blind.  It  was  a 
memorable  year  for  us  and  we  all  gained 
—the  children,  Neesey  and  I. 

In  looking  back  my  mental  picture  of 
Neesey  during  those  first  days  of  school 
is  still  quite  vivid.  She  was  a  quiet,  shy 
but  poised  little  girl,  five  and  a  half  years 
old.  She  was  a  bit  taller  than  average;  her 
head  usually  hung  down;  she  kept  her  eyes 
I  closed  most  of  the  time;  she  shuffled  rather 
than  walked;  and  when  she  spoke,  which 
was  seldom,  it  was  with  a  low,  quiet  voice. 
She  was  used  to  being  led  by  the  hand  and 
she  did  not  know  or  use  any  of  the  tech- 
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niques  a  blind  person  needs  in  helping 
him  move  about.  She  liked  to  tell  again 
and  again  how  she  had  broken  her  arm 
the  previous  summer  in  a  play  camp  and 
that  she  was  afraid  it  was  still  broken.  She 
made  a  definite  point  of  announcing  to 
visitors  that  she  could  not  see.  She  had  no 
skill,  whatsoever,  in  handling  a  crayon  or 
pencil;  she  was  unfamiliar  with  clay,  but 
she  could  readily  distinguish  pennies, 
nickels,  dimes  and  quarters.  Though  she 
could  count  by  rote  much  farther  than 
the  rest  of  the  class,  her  hand  counting 
on  the  abacus  was  careless  and  often  in 
error — she  would  push  over  two  disks  and 
count  one. 

Denise  was  not  bom  blind  but  her  eyes 
had  been  removed  when  she  was  eighteen 
months  old  to  arrest  cancer,  so  the  effect 
was  the  same.  Fitted  with  prostheses,  she 
was  very  conscious  of  them  and  each 
morning  would  always  ask  me  to  check 
whether  they  were  in  proper  position.  She 
was  well  loved  by  her  family  but  greatly 
pitied  by  friends  and  neighbors  so  the 
resentment  to  this  handicap  never  really 
diminished.  I  remember  her  brother  Greg 
telling  me  when  he  was  in  kindergarten 
that  his  baby  sister  Denise  broke  all  his 
toys.  I  remarked  perhaps  it  was  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  he  was  quick  to  reply,  “No,  she 
just  plain  smashes  them.” 

Her  mother  worked  all  day  in  the  local 
hospital  to  provide  support  for  her  large 
family.  Five  older  sisters  took  turns  car¬ 
ing  for  Neesey  in  between  going  to  school 
themselves,  but  when  Neesey  came  to 
kindergarten,  they  were  involved  with 
their  own  problems  of  existence  and  Nee¬ 
sey  was  left  with  friends  or  neighbors  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 
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Transportation  to  and  from  school  was 
at  the  kind  offices  of  other  children  going 
that  way — children  who  often  forgot  their 
promises  and  didn't  come  for  her,  or  oth¬ 
ers  who  were  so  little  they  had  all  they 
could  do  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Many 
mornings  Neesey  would  come  to  school 
not  knowing  who  was  to  come  for  her  or 
where  she  was  to  go  after  school,  and 
many  times  her  escorts,  if  they  did  come, 
would  leave  her  stranded  on  the  sidewalk 
somewhere  near  her  house. 

In  spite  of  having  had  more  than  her 
share  of  hard  knocks,  she  was  still  a  little 
girl  who  took  pride  in  being  neat,  a  little 
girl  with  the  normal  amount  of  vanity 
about  her  clothes,  her  “hush-puppy”  shoes 
and  her  hair. 

My  kindergarten  is  a  large  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  high-ceilinged  room  with  many 
nooks  and  crannies.  It  is  described  by  visi¬ 
tors  as  a  happy,  cheerful  room.  There  are 
high  windows  on  the  sunny  side,  two  posts 
in  the  middle  supporting  beams  in  the 
ceiling,  twenty-odd  kindergarten  chairs, 
three  easels,  a  sandbox,  a  piano  and  the 
normal  kindergarten  equipment  and  games. 
To  the  untutored,  it  might  look  cluttered 
and  disorganized,  but  everything  there  is 
for  use  and  necessary  for  satisfying  play. 

I  usually  have  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
children  in  a  class  ranging  in  age  from 
four  years  eight  months  to  six  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  free  activity  I  would  call  it  a 
noisy  room  but  it’s  a  happy  noise  and  a 
kindergarten  teacher  is  well  accustomed 
to  that. 

We  spend  all  of  the  fall  becoming  used 
to  each  other  and  learning  to  work  and 
play  as  a  happy  social  group.  We  start  a 
readiness  program  in  January  designed 
to  meet  and  strengthen  the  abilities  of  the 
five-year-old  child.  He  learns  to  listen,  to 
identify  rhyming  sounds,  to  distinguish 
objects  and  shapes,  to  identify  primary 
colors,  including  blue  and  orange,  to  count 
by  rote  to  ten,  to  identify  the  numerals 
one  to  ten,  to  learn  the  values  one  to  ten, 
and  some  children  learn  to  write  the  nu¬ 
merals  one  to  ten.  All  this  in  addition  to 


the  accepted  kindergarten  curriculum  of 
playing,  singing,  acting,  dancing,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  enjoying  stories — both  telling  and 
listening. 

Our  aim  is  to  teach  these  skills  to  de¬ 
velop  the  potential  abilities  in  the  child 
in  order  to  make  first  grade  a  successful 
introduction  to  reading  and  writing,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  kindergarten  the  happy 
developmental  period  it  should  be.  Not 
all  children  achieve  perfection  in  these 
skills  but  the  lessons  are  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  entertain  and  stimulate  those 
who  are  not  ready,  and  an  acceptance 
to  learning  is  formed  all  around. 

Putting  a  blind  or  handicapped  student 
in  this  situation  might  pose  for  some 
teachers  many  staggering  problems,  but 
none  are  insurmountable.  To  better  un¬ 
derstand  these  problems,  take  a  look  at 
the  handicap  and  the  limitations  it  pro¬ 
duces.  It  may  help  you  if  you  close  your 
eyes  tight  for  about  five  minutes  and  try 
to  carry  on  your  normal  chores.  Then, 
and  this  is  equally  important,  the  next 
step  is  to  try  to  see  the  child  and  not  the 
handicap.  I  had  to  do  this  innumerable 
times  during  the  year  to  better  serve  and 
teach  Denise. 

First,  let’s  examine  the  role  of  the 
teacher  with  a  blind  child  to  find  where  it 
might  differ  from  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  a  sighted  group.  In  this  respect,  before 
school  opened,  I  sought  and  was  most 
fortunate  to  receive  excellent  counsel  from 
trained  and  experienced  people  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
I  read  much  literature  to  which  I  was 
directed,  on  the  education  of  the  blind 
child.  From  the  beginning,  I  was  thrilled 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge  of  teaching  a  blind  child  in  a 
sighted  group  and  I  was  sincerely  humble 
in  the  hope  that  I  could  do  a  successful 
job. 

The  guiding  keynotes  I  developed  from 
this  research  proved  themselves  sound  all 
through  the  year.  I  call  them  the  “ten 
commandments”  in  teaching  the  handi¬ 
capped  child: 
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1.  The  teacher  should  maintain  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  matter-of-factness. 

2.  The  teacher  should  avoid  excessive 
verbalization. 

3.  The  teacher  should  avoid  a  sentimental 
attitude  on  the  part  of  herself  and 
others  toward  the  child. 

4.  The  work  should  be  rated  on  its 
quality  and  not  the  child's  blindness. 

5.  A  normal  relationship  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times — teacher-child,  and 
child-group. 

6.  Help,  when  given,  should  be  as  un¬ 
obtrusive  as  possible. 

7.  The  child  should  be  considered  a 
classmate,  not  a  class  project. 

8.  The  same  standard  of  behavior  must 
hold  for  all. 

9.  Concentration  must  be  on  getting 
things  done — natural  both  to  the 
handicapped  and  the  non-handicapped. 

10.  The  teacher  must  avoid  over-protec¬ 
tion  of  the  handicapped  child. 

And  like  the  originals,  all  ten  must  be 
well  flavored  with  lots  of  love,  under¬ 
standing  and  patience. 

It  became  apparent  soon  in  the  school 
year  that  Neesey  had  above-average  in¬ 
telligence,  a  good  sense  of  humor  (she 
loved  to  tease  me)  and  a  normal  aversion 
to  work  whenever  she  wanted  to  play. 
From  the  beginning,  I  had  Neesey  par¬ 
ticipate  in  every  activity  and  responsibility 
required  of  the  others.  To  do  this  she  had 
to  first  learn  the  techniques  to  help  her 
move  about  freely  with  more  safety  and 
less  dependency.  This  is  what  we  call 
having  “command  of  the  situation”  and  it 
helps  the  handicapped  person  to  maintain 
his  own  personal  sense  of  dignity  and  in¬ 
dependence. 

Neesey  learned  how  to  walk  with  one 
arm  raised  in  front  of  her  face  for  protec¬ 
tion.  She  learned  how  to  kneel  down  with¬ 
out  bending  over  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  hitting  her  head,  and  how  to  get  up 
straight  from  kneeling  to  again  avoid  the 
chance  of  bumping  into  an  over-hanging 
table  or  piece  of  equipment.  And  she 


learned  how  to  find  dropped  objects — to 
feel  in  ever-widening  circles  for  the  object 
on  the  floor. 

She  learned  to  listen  at  all  times  for 
clues  and  how  to  interpret  them.  Open 
doors  always  let  in  noise  and  a  different 
feeling  of  the  air;  my  voice  would  give 
the  clue  to  where  I  was  and  I  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  let  anything  stand  between 
us  when  I  knew  she  was  using  my  voice 
as  a  clue.  I  would  tell  her,  “Neesey,  the 
easel  is  in  front  of  you  on  your  right  side,” 
or  “Neesey,  come  all  the  way  around  my 
desk.”  The  warmth  of  the  sunlight  on  her 
face  gave  her  the  clue  that  she  was  near 
the  doll  comer. 

She  also  learned  her  way  around  the 
room  with  the  doll  carriage — she  discov¬ 
ered  this  herself,  for  it  would  always  bump 
into  things  first.  After  the  class  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  while  she  was  waiting  for  her 
escort  home  she  would  carefully  explore 
the  room  unencumbered  by  twenty-five 
active  little  playmates.  She  would  slowly 
trace  the  boundaries  and  the  permanent 
obstacles,  concentrating  all  the  while  on 
their  placement. 

In  moving  from  the  circle  to  the  tables, 
or  from  the  tables  to  the  piano,  Neesey 
joined  the  others  in  the  crush  of  carrying 
chairs.  When  her  turn  came  to  be  a  weekly 
helper,  she  took  notes  to  the  front  office, 
passed  milk,  straws  and  cookies  with  more 
skill  and  less  “to-do”  about  it  than  the 
others. 

She  joined  in  every  play  activity  with 
the  others,  including  painting.  When  we 
traveled  throughout  the  building  Neesey 
was  in  line  with  all  the  others.  She  even 
took  her  turn  as  a  leader. 

Neesey  also  overcame  her  fear  of  large 
crowds  and  big  open  spaces.  When  we 
first  went  out  on  the  playground,  she  was 
very  timid  and  stayed  close  to  my  side, 
but  later  she  became  just  as  much  at  home 
as  the  others  on  the  jungle  gym  and  the 
swings.  After  I  taught  her  the  rudiments 
of  safety  on  the  gym  Neesey  could  scram¬ 
ble  up  and  down,  hang  upside  down  and 
do  all  the  tricks  the  sighted  children  did. 
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When  I  raised  my  arm  as  our  silent 
signal  to  go  in,  her  classmates  nearby 
would  tell  her,  “Time  to  go”  and  then 
Neesey  would  follow  my  voice  and  come 
running  to  the  door  and  the  children. 

On  our  walking  field  trips  it  was  fun 
for  all  of  us  to  chant  at  the  curbs  “Down 
one”  and  “Up  one” — it  helped  everyone. 
It  was  Neesey  who  taught  us  that  light 
and  heat  go  together.  We  were  visiting  the 
local  bank  at  Christmas  to  see  a  truly 
beautiful  Christmas  display — a  white  tree 
with  red  satin  “apples”  hanging  from  the 
branches,  and  small  flickering  lights  inter¬ 
twined  with  ivy  on  the  pillars  at  each 
side.  Neesey,  in  feeling  the  lights  said 
“Mrs.  Hall,  these  are  warm!”  and  needless 
to  say  we  experimented  with  small  lighted 
bulbs  when  we  got  back  to  our  room. 

Neesey  was  never  introduced  as  blind 
to  the  young  group.  I  would  remind  them 
occasionally  that  perhaps  she  needed  some 
help,  as  all  of  us  do  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  and  help  was  soon  volunteered, 
never  drafted,  and  began  to  have  the  aura 
of  a  special  privilege.  From  the  beginning 
she  was  accepted  by  the  children — and  as 
a  person,  not  a  handicap.  Her  problem 
was  for  her  to  realize  that  she  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  knew  she  had  learned  this  the 
day  in  November  when  she,  for  the  first 
time,  joined  in  our  game  of  “Doggie, 
Doggie.” 

It  is  a  very  simple  game  the  children 
love  to  play — the  doggie  sits  in  the  center 
of  a  circle  on  a  chair — his  hands  tightly 
clasped  over  his  eyes  and  his  head  bowed 
down — no  peeking!  A  small  block  be¬ 
neath  his  chair  is  “stolen”  by  one  of  the 
children  who  takes  it  back  to  his  chair 
and  sits  on  it.  We  call  out  “Doggie,  Dog¬ 
gie,  who  stole  your  bone?”  The  doggie 
child  then  looks  up  and  makes  a  guess  as 
to  who  is  sitting  on  the  bone.  The  day 
Neesey  first  asked  to  play  she  went  to  the 
center  chair,  tightly  clasped  her  hands 
over  her  eyes  and  lowered  her  head.  No 
peeking!  When  it  came  time  to  guess  she 
never  made  a  mistake.  It  was  her  class 
and  her  game,  too. 


So  much  has  been  said  about  the  “ex¬ 
traordinary  perception”  of  the  remaining 
senses  of  the  blind.  We  are  all  familial 
with  the  cliches.  It  was  my  observation  of 
Neesey  that  confirmed  my  realization  that 
these  special  achievements  come  only  after 
many  hours  of  slow,  slow,  work,  fraught 
with  frustration  all  the  way.  The  facility  to 
do  intricate  handwork,  such  as  wiring  or 
weaving  is  not  “given,”  it  is  worked  for 
by  patient  teachers  and  more  patient  and 
determined  students. 

Neesey  came  to  me  one  morning  in 
winter  and  whispered,  “Mrs.  Hall,  Jonathan 
says  he’s  my  friend.  He  wants  me  to  play 
with  him  after  school.”  Knowing  the  diflB- 
culties  of  transportation  she  had,  I  sug¬ 
gested,  “That  would  be  fun,  Neesey,  but 
if  you  can’t  visit  him,  why  don’t  you  call 
him  on  the  phone?”  We  practiced  dialing 
on  the  toy  phone  in  the  room  and  that 
night  she  called  him  all  by  herself,  and 
then  she  called  me  to  tell  me  about  it! 
Daily,  after  that,  I  supplied  her  with  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers  for  her  to  call.  Soon  the 
whole  class  became  intrigued  with  dialing 
and  I  was  busy  every  day  at  dismissal 
time  supplying  telephone  numbers  to 
twenty-five  children. 

I’ve  related  how  Neesey  and  I  worked 
together  to  discover  clues  that  would  help 
her  move  about.  There  were  learning  skilb 
that  she  had  to  acquire,  too.  Some  were 
easy  for  her  and  some  were  hard. 

In  the  skill  of  listening,  Neesey  was  at 
no  disadvantage  and  from  the  beginning 
she  thoroughly  enjoyed  playing  these  exer¬ 
cises.  I  remember  one  day  we  were  all 
trying  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible  to  listen  to 
sounds  outside  the  room.  Each  child  re¬ 
ported  what  he  heard:  “I  can  hear  the 
trucks  going  by,”  “I  can  hear  the  classes 
in  the  hall,”  and  “I  can  hear  the  train 
whistle.”  When  it  was  Neesey’s  turn  she 
said,  “Mrs.  Hall,  I  can  hear  Jeffrey  chew¬ 
ing  gum.”  The  incidence  of  gum  chewing 
in  the  class  dropped  sharply  after  that; 
certainly  Jeffrey  didn’t  indulge  in  it  soon 
again. 

The  skill  of  counting  and  identifying 
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numerals  was  fun  for  her  too.  I  made 
flash  cards  for  her  with  heavy  twine 
dipped  in  starch  and  shaped  in  the  nu¬ 
merals,  one  to  ten.  A  notch  at  the  top  of 
the  card  gave  Neesey  the  clue  to  hold  the 
card  right  side  up  and  in  tracing  her  fingers 
over  this  tactile  aid  she  learned  to  identify 
the  numbers. 

However,  the  skill  of  drawing,  which  is 
sometimes  hard  for  the  sighted  and  always 
harder  for  the  non-sighted,  Neesey  tried 
to  avoid.  I  set  up  a  clip  board  for  her 
with  homemade  plastic  stencils  in  the 
shapes  that  are  commonly  used  for  the 
five-year-old.  These  are  the  triangles,  cir¬ 
cles,  squares,  valentine  hearts,  shapes  of 
Christmas  trees  and  houses,  and  so  forth. 
It  gave  Neesey  satisfying  seatwork  during 
playtime  when  small  groups  love  to  gossip 
over  their  drawings,  and  it  made  her  use 
her  fingers  to  start  developing  and  controll¬ 
ing  the  muscles. 

Neesey  was  not  too  keen  about  this  at 
first  because  it  is  difficult  to  do  if  you 
don’t  have  even  a  mental  picture  of  some¬ 
one  holding  a  crayon  for  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing.  However,  knowing  Neesey's  vanity 
in  her  accomplishment  for  counting  I  tried 
another  approach.  I  asked  her  to  draw 
twenty  and  even  thirty  free-hand  circles 
on  large  size  paper,  one  on  top  of  the 
other  and  a  count  of  one  to  each  circle. 
The  children  loved  to  call  out  the  names 
of  the  colors  of  the  different  crayons  as 
she  picked  them  out  of  the  box  and  then 
she  would  lead  them  in  counting.  She  was 
helping  them  too,  and  from  then  on 
Neesey  was  eager  to  use  crayons  and 
pencils.  Also  Neesey  had  work  to  take 
home  and  proudly  display  to  her  mother, 
like  all  the  children. 

That’s  the  story  of  Neesey  for  one  year, 
t  It  was  a  richer  year  for  all  of  us  with  her 
being  with  us.  And  for  her  the  year  was  a 
success,  too.  In  learning  how  to  move 
‘  around  with  security  and  independence,  in 
being  a  part  of  the  kindergarten  group,  in 
participating  in  all  our  activities  both  in 
and  out  of  school,  and  in  knowing  that 
people  liked  her  for  herself — all  these 
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brought  a  wonderful  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  a  happy  introduction  to  school 
life  and  learning.  I  just  hope  it  prepared 
her  in  some  ways  for  the  life  ahead. 


Supplementary  Thoughts 

I  never  really  knew  whether  Neesey  liked 
me  or  not.  This  may  sound  strange  but  it’s  a 
fact.  Part  of  a  teacher’s  role  in  kindergarten 
is  to  keep  the  child  free  of  emotional  in¬ 
volvement  with  his  teacher.  It  makes  a  transi¬ 
tion  to  another  grade  and  teacher  less  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  the  child 
to  play  on  his  emotions  demanding  love  to 
achieve  what  you,  the  teacher,  want.  The 
child  usually  gives  all  too  freely  at  this  age. 

But  with  Neesey  I  honestly  never  was  sure. 
She  kept  her  poise  at  all  times.  I  inteipreted 
her  wanting  to  tease  me  as  some  indication 
of  a  positive  feeling  on  her  part  toward  me. 
I  can  still  hear  her  chuckle,  “Mrs.  Hall,  if 
you  don’t  let  me  play  with  the  clay,  I  won’t 
come  to  school  tomorrow.”  She  had  a  perfect 
attendance  record. 

I  realized  quite  soon  that  I  had  to  mask 
my  own  feelings.  There  were  days  when  I 
was  haunted  by  misgivings  about  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  Neesey’s  home  environment.  I  was 
able  to  see  her  mother  only  once  during  the 
entire  year.  And  then  1  was  also  haunted 
with  the  thought  of  a  child  with  her  abilities 
wasting  time  in  a  classroom  in  future  years 
waiting  for  the  few  days  a  week  when  the 
itinerant  teacher  could  come  for  a  few  hours. 
Perhaps  in  view  of  my  inexperience  this 
concern  is  unfounded,  but  there  were  many 
times  in  my  room  when  Neesey.  bored  with 
her  own  duties,  would  just  sit  with  her  head 
in  her  arms,  waiting  for  the  rest  to  finish 
their  visual  work. 

Another  frustration  occurred  when  I  found 
it  practically  impossible  to  get  the  first  year’s 
pre-primer  and  primer  transcribed  into  braille. 
I  was  fighting  time  every  minute  and  the 
frustrations  occurred  when  it  seemed  time 
was  slipping  by  without  any  concete  evidence 
of  advancement  or  victory  over  some  of  her 
lessons. 

It  became  obvious  that  I  had  too  many 
great  expectations  and  I  had  to  temper  these 
with  the  realities  of  the  limit  of  time  and 
physical  capabilities.  A  teacher  is  sdways 
fighting  time  and  I  simply  had  to  lessen  my 
drive  toward  goals  I  had  set  in  exchange  for 
goals  which  were  achieved  and  which  I  had 
to  admit  were  more  important. 

Actually  that  is  why  I  think  this  article 
is  appropriate  for  the  professional  reader, 
(and  also  why  I  am  a  better  teacher  than  a 
writer).  The  teacher  must  at  all  times  remain 
more  objective  than  emotional,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  child’s  mental  and  physical 
health,  the  teacher  must  be  alert  to  discipline 
herself  and  her  thinking  if  she  does  become 
emotionally  involved.  There  are  teachers  who 
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do  not  practice  this,  I  know,  but  I  have  no 
regard  for  them.  Love,  yes,  but  not  emotion. 


Editor’s  Postscript:  Apropos  of  the  subject 
of  the  two  foregoing  articles,  the  Bureau  for 
Handicapped  Children  of  the  State  Education 
Department  in  New  York  issued  a  mono¬ 
graph  last  summer  entitled  The  Challenge  of 
Educating  the  Blind  Child  in  the  Regular 
Classroom,*  from  which  we  quote: 

“Much  of  the  programs  provided  in  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  early  grades  today  is  as  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  blind  child  as  it  is  for  his 
sighted  peers  .  .  .  the  problem  of  educating 
the  blind  child  with  sighted  children  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  what  to  teach  but 
rather  how  to  present  the  subject  matter  most 
effectively. 

“.  .  .  The  creative  teacher  who  recognizes 
her  responsibility  to  every  child  in  the  class 
will  look  upon  the  blind  child  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  whose  potentialities  can  be  developed 
through  her  skills  as  a  teacher.  .  . 

It  was  simultaneously  with  the  programs 
described  in  the  monograph,  in  the  same 


*  The  monograph  can  be  purchased  by 
out-of-state  school  systems  at  50  cents  per 
copy;  order  from  The  University  of  the  State 
of  Sew  York,  The  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Albany  1,  New  York. 


state,  that  the  two  public  school  kindergarta 
teachers  were,  more  or  less  alone  and  « 
their  own  resources,  venturing  into  the  o- 
perience  of  having  a  blind  child  in  that 
classes,  as  each  reports  in  her  own  wonk 
Each  can  be  thought  of  as  a  prototype  of  the 
creative  teacher  referred  to  in  the  quotatioi: 
and  there  is  a  striking  parallel  in  the  way 
these  two  teachers  accepted  the  challenge  oi 
the  new  experience.  But  more  striking  is  tht 
obvious  resolution,  indeed  enthusiasm,  wid 
which  each  approached  the  experience;  «( 
think  this  attitude  is  noteworthy  evidence  oi 
unusual  professional  qualities  in  these  two 
individuals.  The  parallels  continue  in 
basic  guides  each  set  for  herself  as  determined 
by  the  situation,  in  the  controlling  purpose! 
of  kindergarten  training  that  each  sought  to 
achieve  in  her  concern  for  the  blind  child,  h 
the  interest  that  each  expresses  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  direction  of  the  blind  child's  education 
and  so  on.  The  importance  of  parental  co¬ 
operation  and  understanding  is  indicated  by 
each — one  in  reporting  such  cooperation,  the 
other  in  regretting  its  virtual  absence,  how¬ 
ever  understandable.  Other  variations  in  local 
circumstances  are  apparent  in  the  respective 
accounts.  All  in  all,  the  reader  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  uncommon  understandii^ 
with  which  each  of  the  two  teachers  entered 
upon  the  year’s  task  and  carried  it  through 
the  stages  of  successful  development. 


Helping  Sighted  Children  Develop 
Realistic  Concepts  of  Blindness 
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CHARLENE  ROTCHFORD 


As  AN  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER,  I  am  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  development  of 
sighted  children.  Like  Dr.  Farrell,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  “The  most  important  right  is 
the  right  of  sight.”'  Every  right  has  cor¬ 
responding  obligations.  Children  must  be 
helped  to  realize  that  they  must  care  for 
their  eyes.  They  will  acquire  greater  ap- 


Miss  Rotchford  is  a  fifth-grade  teacher  in 
the  Phillips  School,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


preciation  of  visual  experiences  if  con¬ 
structive  and  enriching  activities  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  them. 

As  a  graduate  student  in  special  educa¬ 
tion  and  as  a  member  of  the  sighted  pub¬ 
lic,  I  am  concerned  with  public  attitudes 
towards  the  blind.  With  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  integrated  classes,  there  is  a 
need  for  an  enlightened  student  body. 
Children  are  natural  press  agents  and  if 
their  enthusiasm  is  aroused  they  spon¬ 
taneously  communicate  information  to 
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adults.  In  this  way  children  also  help 
parents  to  overcome  existing  misconcep¬ 
tions. 

My  fifth  grade  class  had  the  geographical 
advantage  of  being  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  as  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 
They  were  accustomed  to  seeing  blind 
children.  At  a  PTA  meeting,  and  in  a 
school  assembly,  children  and  parents  saw 
the  film  “The  Perkins  Story.”  This  ex¬ 
perience  motivated  research  and  increased 
the  children’s  pride  in  the  contributions 
which  Perkins  was  making  to  community 
life.  The  setting  was  ideal  for  a  school 
project. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project,  which 
was  carried  out  last  year,  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  children’s  present  attitudes  toward 
the  blind.  This  was  done  through  having 
them  ask  questions  which  would  be  an¬ 
swered  through  class  research.  Questions 
ranged  from,  “How  does  a  blind  child 
study?"  to,  “How  much  does  a  guide  dog 
cost?”  They  were  perplexed  by  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  blind  person’s  mobility,  job  op¬ 
portunities,  ways  of  handling  money,  and 
development  of  the  other  senses. 

To  broaden  their  point  of  view  I  read 
Helen  Keller’s  article  “Three  Days  to 
See.’’®  We  discussed  it  as  a  class.  The 
children  enjoyed  listening  to  Follow  My 
Leader  by  James  Garfield,^  as  the  main 
character  Jimmy  was  in  their  age  range. 
This  book  skillfully  presents  the  problems 
of  the  newly  blinded  child  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  his  sighted  friends. 

The  children  chose  representatives  and 
tape  recorded  an  interview  on  “What  we 
would  do  if  we  had  a  blind  child  in  our 
classroom.”  They  discussed  what  they 
would  do  if  Jimmy  of  Follow  My  Leader 
were  their  classmate.  Their  concepts  in¬ 
cluded  the  necessity  to  maintain  the  room 
arrangement  according  to  a  consistent  plan; 
to  be  thoughtful  but  to  help  Jimmy  to  be 
as  independent  as  possible;  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  he  could  make  to  class  projects; 
and  the  study  materials  which  he  would 
use. 

Response  to  the  children’s  letters  of  in- 
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quiry  to  workers  for  the  blind  was  gratify¬ 
ing.  They  provided  us  with  information 
and  encouragement.  Acknowledgements 
were  received  from  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  agencies. 

Since  all  the  projects  were  an  outgrowth 
of  the  children’s  interests,  they  were  highly 
individual.  One  boy  wrote  to  the  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and 
a  committee  set  up  a  display  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  Morristown  agency  gen¬ 
erously  provided.  Adults  suppressed  smiles 
but  the  children  were  justifiably  proud  of 
a  classmate’s  novel  “The  Autobiography 
of  a  Seeing  Eye  Dog.” 

Another  little  girl  was  given  permission 
by  the  local  librarian  to  use  the  adult  ref¬ 
erence  room  in  order  to  find  information 
about  white  canes.  This  prompted  study  of 
what  happens  at  a  rehabilitation  center. 
Interest  in  employment  opportunities  for 
the  blind  was  encouraged  by  our  Boston 
newspapers  who  gave  us  access  to  their 
files  of  activities  of  local  blind  people. 

Helen  Keller’s  “Three  Days  to  See”  in¬ 
spired  the  children  to  collect  books  about 
her.  It  was  their  idea  that  they  braille  a 
thank-you  note  to  her  and  that  they  send 
her  a  copy  of  our  “Children’s  Pledge  to 
the  Blind.” 

This  pledge  was  the  ultimate  result  of 
group  understandings.  It  was  composed 
with  teacher  guidance.  The  children  for¬ 
warded  copies  of  their  pledge  to  agencies 
for  the  blind,  requesting  criticism.  The 
pledge  was  favorably  received.  It  is  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  concepts  which  the  children  ac¬ 
quired  would  have  been  mere  theory  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  outstanding  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  sight-saving  class  in  Watertown. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  the  principal,  invited 
the  class  to  visit  Perkins  while  school  was 
in  progress.  They  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  campus  and  to  observe  children 
engaging  in  the  same  type  of  activities 
which  they  enjoyed.  The  capability  of  our 
hostess  and  her  guide  dog  made  the  See¬ 
ing  Eye  information  meaningful. 
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The  sight  saving  class  sent  us  copies  of 
their  work  and  the  materials  which  they 
use.  This  prompted  a  collection  of  a  slate, 
stylus,  braille  writer,  braille  alphabet,  writ¬ 
ing  guide,  white  cane  and  related  items. 
The  children  set  up  a  display  for  a  PTA 
meeting  as  their  culminating  project. 

The  children  took  immeasurable  pride 
in  this  unit.  This  year  as  sixth  graders  they 
voluntarily  come  back  to  recall  the  varied 
activities  and  to  wonder  if  this  year's  fifth 
grade  will  engage  in  a  similar  study.  One 
boy  made  friends  with  a  blind  boy  during 


the  summer.  The  children  have  a  healthy, 
wholesome  attitude  towards  blind  people 
and  I  am  a  better  teacher  for  having  worked 
with  them.  I  believe  that  a  similar  project 
could  be  devised  for  elementary  or  even 
high  school  classes.  It  could  also  be  carried 
out  by  scout  troops  or  children’s  clubs, 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  with¬ 
out  research  and  the  adult  leader  must  not 
have  a  maudlin  attitude.  Negativism  and 
lack  of  objectivity  are  infectious  and  would 
only  increase  false  feelings  and  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  the  blind. 


Sort 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PLEDGE  TO  THE  BLIND 

(As  evolved  by  the  fifth  grade  class,  Phillips  School,  1959-60) 


1  know  that  blind  people  have  a  special  problem  to  solve  but  other  than  that  they  are  jua 
like  /  am. 


A  blind  person  does  not  have  extra  special  ears  or  fingers.  He  has  just  trained  himself  to  really 
use  all  his  other  senses. 


I  do  not  pity  blind  people.  I  respect  those  who  have  made  the  most  of  their  abilities  and  I 
know  that  blind  people  who  beg  are  really  not  trying  to  help  themselves. 


Sometimes  I  can  he  substitute  eyes  for  blind  people  by  answering  questions  about  directions. 
When  I  am  older  I  may  read  lessons  with  a  blind  person. 


I  know  that  blind  people  can  travel  by  themselves.  If  a  blind  person  wants  to  walk  with  me  he 
will  take  my  arm.  /  should  never  interfere  with  a  guide  dog  while  he  is  working. 


I  know  that  each  blind  person  is  different  just  as  each  boy  or  girl  in  my  room  is  different.  I 
know  that  some  blind  people  will  be  my  friends  and  others  will  only  be  acquaintances. 


If  I  play  with  a  blind  boy  or  girl,  I  will  be  fair  but  I  will  not  baby  or  give  in  to  my  friend  be¬ 
cause  he  must  become  as  independent  as  possible. 


/  can  teach  grownups  how  to  act  towards  blind  people  by  setting  a  good  example.  I  can 
also  help  by  telling  them,  “Blind  people  do  not  want  pity.  Pity  will  not  make  you  happy 
and  it  will  embarrass  others.  Be  natural  and  give  a  blind  person  the  opportunity  to  prove 
what  he  can  do  by  himself." 
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The  Intelligence  Status  of 
Some  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients 


In  CONNECTION  WITH  A  Study  recently  made 
for  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  (NYAB),  it  was  found  that  the  mean 
Wechsler  intelligence  quotients  for  three 
vision  groups,  into  which  275  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients  had  been  divided, 
were  all  well  above  the  mean  intelligence 
quotients  for  the  general  population.-*  A 
few  years  ago,  using  the  same  vision  group¬ 
ing,  Gertrude  Bigman  obtained  somewhat 
similar  results  for  an  NYAB  population  of 
345  rehabilitation  clients.^ 

In  a  study  of  443  blind  people,  Bauman 
divided  them  into  three  groups  in  terms  of 
adjustment  and  employment.*  For  her 
Group  A  (employed  and  generally  well 
adjusted)  the  mean  IQ  on  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  was  109.75  with  a  standard  devia¬ 
tion  (SD)  of  14.81.  The  mean  IQ  for 
Group  B  (not  successful  in  employment 
but  otherwise  adjusted)  was  105.15,  SD 
14.40;  for  Group  C  (not  successful  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  generally  poorly  adjusted) 
the  IQ  was  92.66,  SD  15.76. 

Curtis,  in  1950,  for  70  blind  clients  ob¬ 
tained  an  average  IQ  of  107,  with  a  range 
from  89-130.3 

Mean  IQs  and  SDs  for  the  present  275 
clients  and  for  Bigman’s  345  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  until  March 


Dr.  Maxfield,  who  has  been  associated  with 
^ork  for  the  blind  for  many  years,  is  now 
counseling  psychologist  in  the  Division  of 
Testing  and  Counseling  at  Cilv  College,  and 
psychological  consultant  to  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

James  Perry  is  statistician  in  the  Division 
of  Testing  and  Counseling  at  City  College. 
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JAMES  D.  PERRY 

1957,  at  the  NYAB,  the  six  verbal  tests 
of  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Form  I  were 
used,  then  prorated.  At  that  time  the  six 
verbal  tests  of  the  WAIS  were  substi¬ 
tuted.)** 

For  the  population  of  275  clients  it  was 
found  that  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  each 
vision  group  had  mean  IQs  which  ranged 
from  slow  normal  to  superior.  Only  25 
per  cent  of  men  and  women  were  below 
IQ  90.  Except  for  one  individual  with  IQ 
45,  the  IQ  total  range  was  from  68  to  142. 

Since  there  was  a  possibility  that  an 
atypical  year  might  have  unduly  warped 
the  figures,  mean  IQs  for  men  and  women 
were  obtained  in  terms  of  year  of  testing. 
The  mean  IQs  for  the  total  population 
were  found  to  be  progressively  lower — 
1956,  111.86;  1957,  110.58;  1958,  103.21. 
The  figure  for  1959,  IQ  97.88,  would  seem 
to  emphasize  the  downward  trend  but  its 
reliability  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
based  on  the  first  twenty  clients  tested  that 
year. 

The  effect  of  age  was  also  considered. 
Clients  were  divided  according  to  broad 
age  categories.  The  mean  IQ  for  all  275 
clients  is  109.04.  The  men  over  forty,  re¬ 
gardless  of  vision  grouping,  had  a  mean 
IQ  equal  to  that  of  men  in  the  21-40  age 
range  (age  21-40,  IQ  107.39;  over  forty, 
IQ  107.78).  The  mean  IQ  for  women  over 
forty  was  higher  than  that  for  women  in 
the  21-40  age  range  (age  21-40,  IQ  1 10.79; 
over  forty,  IQ  113.59). 

The  possibility  of  selection  in  favor  of 
men  and  women  with  more  education  was 
investigated.  It  was  found  that  the  middle 
category  of  clients,  with  respect  to  school- 
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Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  VVechsler  IQs  for  Two  Blind  Populations 
OF  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients,  According  to  Vision  Groups* 


sd 


275  Clients 
Mean  IQ 
SD 


345  Clients 
Mean  IQ 
SD 


Vision  Group  1 

Vision  Group  2 

Vision  Group  3 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

107.25 

106.27 

114.43 

112.60 

103.64 

111.05 

14.72 

15.37 

16.96 

16.76 

15.00 

11.75 

105.58 

105.91 

111.38 

111.95 

108.99 

110.27 

16.54 

18.66 

15.23 

17.09 

18.39 

12.88 

♦Vision  Group  1.  Legally  blind  but  with  some  usable  vision  (approximately  5/200  up  to  and] 
including  20/200  with  optimum  correction  in  the  better  eye.) 

Vision  Group  2.  Totally  blind  or  with  not  more  than  5/200  for  the  greater  part  of  life. 
Vision  Group  3.  More  recently  totally  blind. 


ing,  fell  at  the  level  of  one-to-three  years  of 
high  school,  at  which  point  all  IQs  were 
between  100  and  111.  Forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  clients,  or  120,  had  more  schooling 
than  one  to  three  years  of  high  school,  and 
28  per  cent,  or  seventy-seven,  had  less. 
Since  the  mean  IQs  for  men,  for  women, 
and  within  each  vision  group,  for  those 
having  more  than  three  years  of  high 
school,  are  all  above  110,  the  IQ  level  for 
the  population  as  a  whole  is  high. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  discussion  of 
the  possible  effect  on  test  ratings  of  degree 
and  length  of  blindness.  A  study  of  the 
figures  by  vision  groups  (see  note  in  table) 
revealed  no  statistically  reliable  differences. 
However,  mean  IQs  in  Group  2  (totally 
blind  for  most  or  all  of  life)  tended  to¬ 
wards  being  higher  than  those  in  the  two 
groups  having  visual  experience.  This 
brings  to  mind  the  possibility  that  the 
necessary  dependence  on  the  use  of  words 
by  people  long  and  totally  blind  may  have 


the  effect  of  increasing  verbal  facility  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  give  them  an  advantage  on  ver¬ 
bal  tests. 

Almost  all  men  and  women  who  are 
given  vocational  evaluations  at  the  NYAB 
are  referred  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service  for  the  Blind  (VRS)  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  From 
the  data  presented  here,  it  may  be  judged 
that  the  VRS  had  done  well  in  sending  for 
evaluations  those  men  and  women  who 
gave  evidence  of  being  able  to  profit  from 
vocational  training.  The  information  on  IQ 
versus  education  and  IQ  versus  age  is  in 
line  with  this  idea. 

The  decline  in  mean  IQs  by  years  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  backlog 
of  brighter  jobless  men  and  women  had 
petered  off. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  studies  men¬ 
tioned,  it  may  also  be  judged  that  blind 
adults  compare  favorably  with  seeing  adults 
on  the  Wechsler  Verbal  Sub-tests. 
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Some  Observations  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  Israel 


HERBERT  J.  FREUDENBERGER,  Ph.D. 


The  experiences  of  a  professional  work¬ 
ing  with  the  blind  population  in  Israel  are 
unique.  This  is  due  to  the  large  influx  of  im¬ 
migrants,  which  gives  rise  to  problems  not 
usually  encountered  by  the  professional 
worker  with  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

To  understand  the  procedure  of  resettle¬ 
ment,  it  might  be  helpful  to  follow  the 
theoretical  procedure  of  handling  a  newly 
arrived  immigrant.  The  majority  of  blind 
persons  in  Israel  are  recently  arrived  male 
immigrants,  most  likely  married,  many  of 
whom  have  never  received  an  elementary- 
school  education,  have  little  if  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew,  and  often  are  untrained  in 
the  skills  or  in  the  rudiments  of  vocational 
life.  Usually,  the  family  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  view  the  visual  handicap  fatalisti¬ 
cally,  and  are  oriented  to  expect  that  the 
family  unit  or  society  will  care  for  the 
blind  member  as  a  dependent  person  un¬ 
able  to  operate  on  his  own.  This  is  most 
often  true  of  families  from  the  Near 
Eastern  countries. 

On  arrival  in  Israel  the  individual  and 


Dr.  Freudenberger,  psychoanalyst  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice,  has  conducted  numerous  re¬ 
search  projects  and  written  articles  on  the 
blind. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Eric  Boulter, 
field  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
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of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Jerusalem,  Is¬ 
rael,  for  his  generous  assistance  in  Israel  and 
in  preparing  this  paper. 

During  the  summer  of  1959  the  author  and 
his  wife  visited  various  groups  and  individuals 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Israel.  This 
account  is  based  on  observations  at  major 
operating  installations  for  the  blind,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  adult  centers. 
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his  family  will  most  likely  be  immediately 
sent  to  and  settled  in  one  of  the  develop¬ 
mental  region  settlements.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  he  will  be  visited  by  a  worker  from 
the  Welfare  Bureau  or  from  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  in  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  or  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture  in  cooperation  with  Malben, 
an  agency  aiding  Jewish  immigrants.  The 
visit  serves  the  purpose  of  evolving  a  case 
report  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  its  blind  member.  Later  the  worker 
might  arrange  for  a  blind  person  to  be 
seen  by  other  personnel  to  assist  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  degree  of  blindness,  medication 
needs,  if  any,  economic  potential,  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  needs. 

If  the  client  is  of  working  age  he  might 
be  sent  to  the  Hadassah  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Department  or  to  the  Jewish  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  for  a  more  complete 
evaluation  of  his  training  and  employment 
potentials.  (The  functions  of  the  Hadassah 
Vocational  Guidance  Department  testing 
program  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
article.)  Following  this  evaluation,  the 
client  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  vocational 
training  centers,  placed  in  industry,  or  sent 
to  school  or  sheltered  workshop  for  train¬ 
ing  in  the  general  area  of  work  habits  or 
in  a  specific  skill. 

Reviewing  the  general  procedure,  it  ap¬ 
peals  that,  for  the  most  part,  blind  persons 
in  Israel  are  handled  through  a  national 
governmental  agency.  This  procedure  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  usual  practice  in  the  United 
States,  where  most  direct  services  are 
handled  by  state  and  local  agencies.'* 

The  problems  being  faced  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  under  the  over-all  admin- 
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istration  of  Dr.  G.  Lotan,  director  gen¬ 
eral,  are  particularly  unusual  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  of  the  recency  of 
Israel’s  existence,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
skilled  personnel,  probably  even  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  However,  more 
professional  workers  are  being  trained. 


High  Incidence  of  Blindness 

Second,  the  blind  population  in  Israel 
is  one  that  has  been  in  a  state  of  flux  ever 
since  the  country’s  founding.  The  August 
1957  survey  of  the  blind  in  Israel^  claimed 
that  in  a  census  taken  by  the  Mandatory 
Government  of  Palestine  in  1931,  a  re¬ 
markably  high  rate  of  blindness  existed 
in  Israel.  A  total  of  8,172  blind  persons 
were  counted:  7,356  of  these  were  Mos¬ 
lems;  515,  Christians;  244,  Jews;  and  57, 
others.  At  that  time  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  Palestine’s  Jews  compared 
favorably  with  the  rate  of  blindness  preva¬ 
lent  in  most  European  countries.  The  1957 
survey  further  indicated  that  some  parts  of 
Palestine  in  which  blindness  was  particu¬ 
larly  prevalent  are  not  part  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  The  claimed  percentage  increase 
in  the  blind  population  of  Israel  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  large  influx  of  Jews  from 
Middle  Eastern  countries.  It  is  likely  that 
the  incidence  of  blindness  in  Israel  at  the 
present  time  may  be  higher  than  that  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  The  number  of 
blind  persons  in  Israel,  according  to  the 
1957  survey,  is  approximately  4,000  to 
4,500.  The  likelihood  that  the  increased 
incidence  of  blindness  is  due  to  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  Middle  Eastern  inhabitants 
seems  to  be  in  essential  agreement  with 
an  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
publication.  Blindness  at  Home  and 
Abroad,^  which  noted  that  “The  highest 
number  of  blind  people  in  comparison 
with  the  general  population  is  found  in 
the  Middle  and  Far  East,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa.” 

It  is  signiflcant  that  64.8  per  cent  of 
all  the  Jewish  blind  bom  abroad  and 
now  living  in  Israel,  were  bom  in  the 
following  three  countries:  Iraq  (34.2 


per  cent),  Libya  (15.6  per  cent),  and 
Yemen  (15  per  cent).  Of  Israel’s  blind 
population,  approximately  95  per  cent 
were  born  outside  of  her  national  bound¬ 
aries.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  about 
87  per  cent  came  to  Israel  after  the 
establishment  of  the  State.  As  to  the  non- 
Jewish  blind  now  residing  in  Israel,  among 
whom  are  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Druzes, 
94.3  per  cent  were  bom  there. 


Problems  are  Peculiar  to  Israeli 
Circumstances 


A  further  review  of  the  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  State  of  Israel  points  out 
that  approximately  68.5  per  cent  of  the 
blind  fall  into  the  nineteen-to-forty-year 
age  categories.  This  population  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  employable  if  it  were  not  for 
lack  of  education  and  a  lack  of  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  typical  of  Mid-Eastern 
countries.  The  author  was  also  impressed 
by  the  total  amount  of  re-education  in¬ 
quired  for  female  blind  persons  front 
these  countries.  Many  of  these  women 
have  not  experienced  any  degree  of  ind^ 
pendence  until  they  arrive  in  Israel.  This 
situation  may  be  due  to  the  cultural  posi¬ 
tion  women  hold  in  these  countries. 

In  retrospect,  the  major  problems  facing 
Israel  today  are  not  only  those  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  but  also  of  basic  education  of  the 
“whole”  person.  This  reflection  is  based 
on  the  author’s  numerous  conversations 
and  observations  with  workers  for  the 
blind,  as  well  as  with  blind  individuals.  It 
was  evident  that  the  majority  of  North 
African  and  Mid-Eastern  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants  had  little  or  no  familiarity  with  the 
values,  practices,  and  customs  that  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  western  world  often  take 
for  granted.  For  instance,  when  a  client 
walks  into  one  of  the  many  rehabilitation 
centers  in  the  United  States,  the  chances 
of  his  speaking  English  are  almost  certain. 
In  Israel,  however,  before  a  client  can  be 
introduced  into  a  rehabilitation  program 
he  must  first  be  taught  Hebrew  in  order 
to  establish  more  adequate  verbal  leveb 
of  communication. 
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The  two  largest  centers  in  Israel  con¬ 
cerned  with  work  for  the  blind  are  the 
Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Haifa  Rehabilitation  Center, 

The  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind  caters 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  educational  needs 
of  approximately  eighty  children  and  ad¬ 
olescents  of  both  sexes,  most  of  whom  are 
residents  at  the  Institute.  Education  starts 
at  the  kindergarten  level  and  continues 
through  the  elementary-school  level.  Pre- 
vocational  training  in  limited  branches  of 
work  commences  at  an  early  age  and  con¬ 
tinues  after  graduation  from  elementary 
school.  A  short  time  ago  the  Institute 
inaugurated  a  workshop  training  program 
for  young  adults,  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  industrial  sections  of  Jerusalem.  The 
purpose  of  this  location  is  to  achieve  a 
closer  cooperation  between  industry  and 
work  for  the  blind,  and  to  further  ac¬ 
climate  the  trainees  to  an  actual  working 
environment.  The  Institute  hopes  to  em¬ 
bark  on  an  agricultural  training  program 
to  provide  experience  for  blind  persons 
with  farm  techniques  and  practices  for 
possible  vocational  placement. 

The  Haifa  Rehabilitation  Center  is  a 
center  for  vocational  training  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  adult  blind.  Here  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  blind  male  and  female 
adults  learn  the  rudiments  of  occupational 
and  social  living.  The  adults  sleep  at  the 
Center,  care  for  their  rooms,  and  are 
taught  mechanical  operations  and  the 
skills  of  daily  living.  The  staff  consists  of 
a  director,  a  social  worker,  an  occupational 
therapist,  a  rehabilitation  therapist,  and 
associated  professional  personnel. 

The  client  remains  at  the  center  for 
whatever  period  of  time  the  staff  deems 
necessary  to  develop  his  potential  abilities 
for  gainful  employment.  The  Center  may 
place  him  in  industry  in  a  variety  of  tasks. 
At  weekly  staffings  the  present  level  and 
future  plans  for  the  person  are  discussed 
and  appropriate  decisions  made  by  the 
staff.  In  view  of  the  trainee’s  sleep-in  ar¬ 
rangements,  an  individual  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  all  of  his  approaches  to  situations 
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that  he  or  she  may  encounter  in  society, 
and  the  appropriate  training  then  may 
take  place  at  the  Center. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Hadassah 
Vocational  Guidance  Center  of  Jerusalem, 
formerly  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  E. 
Arnstein,  seems  to  have  accomplished  and 
developed  some  good  techniques  in  the 
area  of  guidance  evaluations  of  the  blind.^ 
The  work  being  carried  on  at  this  point 
seems  primarily  concerned  with  evalua¬ 
tions  through  a  battery  of  tests  designed 
specifically  for  the  characteristic  popula¬ 
tion  in  Israel.  The  battery  includes,  among 
others,  manual  dexterity,  memory,  and 
verbal  facility  tests,  and  spatial-perception 
sub-tests.  To  date  at  least  a  hundred  blind 
persons  have  been  tested. 

Another  facility  the  author  visited  was 
the  Central  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Na- 
tanya,  which  contains  approximately  seven 
hundred  volumes  in  Hebrew,  English  and 
German  braille.  The  Library  serves  at 
least  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  has 
trained  a  number  of  volunteers  who  act  as 
transcribers.  The  Library  has  developed 
methods  of  postal  distribution,  circulation 
of  monthly  journals,  and  transcription  of 
school  books  for  blind  children.  Further, 
a  talking-book  library  and  a  student  library 
of  discs  and  tapes  are  being  developed. 

The  author  also  visited  the  weaving 
workshop  for  blind  girls  at  Natanya,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Women’s  League  for  Israel.  In 
this  sheltered  workshop  approximately  fit- 
teen  girls  are  learning  the  art  of  weaving. 
Their  products  are  sold  commercially 
throughout  Israel.  The  girls,  who  are  at 
varying  levels  of  accomplishment  and 
skill,  are  supervised  by  a  shop  supervisor 
and  are  regularly  visited  by  a  social  worker 
from  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare.  A 
new  program  is  being  instituted  in  which 
some  of  the  girls  are  being  moved  out  of 
their  residence  at  the  Pioneer  Women’s 
Hostel  to  separate  apartments,  where  they 
will  be  able  to  live  more  independently. 

Although  the  author  was  not  able  to 
visit  all  of  the  members  of  the  Israel 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  Prevention 
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of  Blindness,  he  was  informed  by  several 
of  the  members  that  the  association  main¬ 
tains  programs  for  adjustment,  recreation, 
occupational  therapy  and  cultural  eve¬ 
nings  for  the  blind.  Typical  of  their  work 
are  their  groups  for  blind  mothers  where 
methods  of  infant  care  are  taught. 

In  retrospect,  the  author  believes  that 
more  than  adequate  progress  has  been 
made  in  work  for  the  blind  in  Israel.  The 
Hadassah  Vocational  Guidance  Center, 
the  Jewish  Institute  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Haifa  Rehabilitation  Center  all  seem  to  be 
accomplishing  good  work.  However,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  problems 
of  the  blind  in  Israel  are  unique  to  that 
country.  For  example,  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  and  rehabilitation  centers  play  an 
extremely  important  part  in  the  training 
of  blind  persons,  since  such  installations 
may  be  utilized  to  rehabilitate  the  “total" 
person,  not  just  the  vocational  aspect  of 
the  individual.  Much  still  needs  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  especially  in  the  area  of  more 
trained  personnel. 

Organization  of  industrially  located 
workshops,  where  the  blind  person  is 
trained  according  to  the  techniques  used 
in  industry,  bears  further  examination  to 
ascertain  and  evaluate  its  usefulness. 

Further  exploration  of  the  total  rehabil¬ 
itation  field  in  terms  of  non-duplication 
of  efforts  of  the  centers  is  called  for.  The 
National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  was  created  for  this  task,  and  is 
attempting  to  coordinate  functions  of  the 
various  agencies,  but  a  good  deal  of  work 
still  lies  ahead.  The  Council  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Israel  might  also  survey  fur¬ 
ther  potential  job  opportunities  for  skilled 
and  unskilled  newly-arrived  blind  immi¬ 


grants.  The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  training  and 
placement  of  telephone  operators  and  ( 
typists.  I 

One  major  area  that  seemed  to  requiit  | 
a  great  deal  of  further  work  was  that  of  the  , 
blind  person  who  has  additional  disabili-  . 
ties  and  handicaps.  These  disabilities 
would  of  course  include  the  mentally  dt- 
ficient,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the  deaf, 
hard  of  hearing,  the  spastic  and  the  par. 
tially  incapacitated,  suffering  from  diseases 
such  as  cardiac,  epilepsy  and  asthma,  li 
these  areas  more  still  needs  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  with  some  of  it  having  been  ini. 
tiated  at  the  Jewish  Institute.  However, 
that  which  seems  to  be  lacking  is  a  more 
specifically  planned  framework  withii 
which  these  doubly  incapacitated  persons 
may  be  educated  and  habilitated,  in  co. 
operation  with  the  various  agencies  in  Is¬ 
rael. 

On  an  overall  level,  the  author  believe 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  Israel  at  this 
point  to  be  extremely  challenging.  The 
programs  appear  capable  of  introducin; 
new  ideas  that  may  be  attempted  in  a  set¬ 
ting  that  is  itself  not  as  yet  committed  to 
set  procedures.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  amount  of  work  still 
lies  ahead,  but  if  one  is  to  use  the  past  as 
a  measure  of  achievement  then  the  futim 
looks  most  promising. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  like  to 
say  that  this  article  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haustive  in  covering  all  of  the  functioninj 
agencies  and  facilities  in  Israel.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  give  some  insights  and  impres¬ 
sions  on  those  facilities  visited  and  specifi¬ 
cally  on  the  problems  of  the  blind  that 
are  found  in  Israel. 
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I960  Migel  Awards 


“It  is  truly  wonderful  when  one  dares 
to  spend  one's  energies  on  a  difficult  en¬ 
terprise  of  beneficence,  and  it  amazes  me 
to  notice  how  unceasingly  you  and  your 
volunteer  helpers  have  poured  time,  labor 
and  ingenuity  to  increase  the  resources  of 
living  and  accomplishment  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.” 

With  these  words  Helen  Keller  greeted 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Stone,  founder  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Braille  Group  and  one  of  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  Migel  Medal,  which  was 
awarded  on  October  27,  1960,  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
year’s  annual  award  for  outstanding  service 
to  blind  persons  was  presented  also  to 
Chester  C.  Kleber,  retiring  general  man¬ 
ager  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.* 
In  the  ceremonies.  Dr.  Francis  Cum¬ 
mings,  executive  secretary  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  presented 
the  award  to  Mrs.  Stone,  and  Peter  J,  Sal¬ 
mon,  executive  director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Kleber. 

It  was  almost  thirty  years  ago  that  Mrs. 
Stone  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  music 
to  a  group  of  blind  students,  and  became 
so  interested  in  the  group  that  she  decided 
to  devote  her  life  to  helping  blind  persons. 
Before  facing  her  first  class  she  realized 
that  she  would  be  a  better  teacher  if  she 
learned  braille,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  many 
things. 

In  1933  she  founded  the  Plymouth 
Braille  Group.  It  is  operated  today  as  a 
chapter  of  the  Women’s  Guild  of  Plymouth 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  The  church  provides  the  workroom 
and  space  where  each  Tuesday  twenty-five 
women,  currently  representing  eight  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  from  nearby  churches 
and  temples,  meet  to  operate  braille  presses 
and  bookbinding  machines,  and  perform  a 
host  of  other  tasks  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis. 


*Mr.  Kleber  died  after  a  short  illness  on 
November  28,  only  four  weeks  after  receiving 
the  Migel  award. 
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In  1948  Mrs.  Stone  founded  another 
group  of  volunteers  who  do  braille  tran¬ 
scribing,  and  carry  on  their  assignments  at 
home.  This  is  the  Braille  Service  Club, 
which  now  numbers  183  volunteer  braill- 
ists,  all  trained  by  her  and  all  certified  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Many  members 
of  the  club  live  in  distant  states  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  assignments  by  mail. 

In  addition  she  has  trained  a  group  of 
teachers  for  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  and  once  she  conducted  a  special 
correspondence  course  for  a  prisoner  serv¬ 
ing  a  life  sentence. 

Mrs.  Stone  and  her  volunteers  get  all 
types  of  requests  for  braille  transcriptions 
ranging  from  a  monumental  Bible  diction¬ 
ary  (the  first  ever  brailled  in  the  United 
States)  to  a  personal  greeting  card.  These 
requests  come  from  every  part  of  the 
world;  for  example,  books  in  African  dia¬ 
lects  have  been  transcribed  for  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  order  that  he  might  teach  blind 
students;  and,  texts  in  German  and  Span¬ 
ish. 

Mrs.  Stone’s  motto,  a  quotation  from 
Wordsworth,  is,  “The  joy  you  give  to 
others  is  the  joy  that  comes  back  to  you.” 

Chester  C.  Kleber  is  well  known  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  work  for  the  blind. 
When  the  National  Industries  came  into 
existence  in  1938,  he  became  its  first  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  he  has  served  in  this 
capacity  ever  since. 

The  job  which  he  undertook  was  truly 
a  challenge  for  there  was  no  precedent  for 
this  new  organization,  implemented  by  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Act.  Mr.  Kleber  under¬ 
took  the  tremendous  task  of  standardizing 
and  promoting  the  sale  of  blind-made 
products  on  a  national  level  and  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  production  efforts  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind.  He  allocated  the  orders 
for  blind-made  products  received  from  the 
federal  government  under  the  terms  of  the 
new'  act. 

During  World  War  II  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  played  an  important  part 
in  the  war  effort  and  C.  C.  Kleber  had  the 
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difficult  dual  role  of  assisting  the  various 
shops  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  purchasing  divisions  while,  at 
the  same  time,  convincing  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  that  it  was  worthwhile  to 
buy  from  the  workshops.  He  was  able  to 
do  both  successfully,  and  as  a  result  the 
production  potential  of  the  blind  worker 
in  industry  was  nationally  recognized. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  these  pioneering 
efforts  the  number  of  workshops  across 
the  country  that  now  qualify  for  the  rigid 
specifications  of  government  contracts  has 
increased  from  eighteen  to  fifty-seven. 
Probably  the  most  significant  fact  in  Mr. 
Kleber's  twenty-two  years’  stewardship  of 


N.I.B.  IS  that  during  the  period  from  193; 
to  1959,  wages  paid  to  blind  worken  if 
this  organization  increased  from  $350, 00^ 
to  $5,108,834.  f 

Miss  Keller  said  in  salute  to  Mr.  Kleber^ 
“You  have  led  the  blind  in  a  unique  ac] 
tivity  which  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  mat 
possible,  and  you  have  greatly  assisted  the 
growth  of  workshops  for  the  sightles. 
enabling  many  of  the  blind  to  earn  a  put 
poseful  living.  We  sincerely  regret  thatwit^ 
such  a  noble  record  you  are  leaving  us,  bti 
we  rejoice  that  we  have  had  you  as  at 
inspirer  to  higher  achievement  whici 
turned  blindness  into  a  stimulus  of  pro;^ 


Migel  Medal  winners:  Mrs.  Beatrice  Stane  stands  next  ta  Helen  Keller  with  recipient  Chester  C.  Kleber  ss 
her  right;  president  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  looks  on. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


■  THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE 

.  .  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity.” 

Probably  no  one  would  deny  the  truth 
of  these  Biblical  words,  so  familiar  to  us 
all.  It  goes  without  question,  I  think,  that 
the  desire  of  man  to  be  his  brother’s  keeper 
is  recognized  as  the  real  spiritual  source, 
for  any  of  us,  of  both  faith  and  hope. 

The  picture  of  organized  charity  in 
America  today,  however,  has  become  more 
and  more  confused.  It  is  not  the  intention 
at  this  particular  writing  to  attempt  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  factors,  and  as 
j  a  matter  of  fact  the  growing  frequency  of 
expose  articles  about  public  irritation  is 
becoming  somewhat  dull  if  not  destruc¬ 
tive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  field  of  service  to  blind  persons, 
plus  the  programs  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  is  thought  by  those  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  the  contributing  pub- 
I  Ik  to  be  the  most  confusing  of  all. 

Recently,  representatives  of  social  agen¬ 
cies  and  colleges  met  in  Cleveland  in  a 
meeting  called  the  National  Conference  on 
Solicitations.  This  conference  is  an  annual 
affair  most  heavily  attended  by  representa- 
tWes  of  corporations  who  are  concerned 
with  the  numerous  pressures  upon  their 
firms  to  support  an  amazing  variety  of 
causes  and  programs.  As  one  who  learned 
a  great  deal  at  that  conference,  I  was  per- 
tkularly  impressed  afterward  when  cer¬ 
tain  mail  crossed  our  office  desk  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

On  the  lighter  side,  I  think  Hindsight 
readers  would  enjoy  excerpts  from  two 
letters  which  we  have  received  since  No¬ 
vember  8  from  persons  to  whom  we  had 
)  mailed  letters  of  solicitation.  Here’s  one 
from  Illinois: 


“Dear  Sirs:  President-elect,  the  Hon. 
John  Kennedy,  has  assured  us  that  every 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.  is  going  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for  during  his  administration, 
and  he  will  tax  the  income-producing  citi¬ 
zens  for  this  purpose.  This  assurance  re¬ 
lieves  my  conscience  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  so  henceforth  my  contributions  to 
charity  will  come  via  the  U.  S.  Treasury.” 

From  a  small  town  in  Kansas  came  the 
following: 

“I  have  no  funds  to  give  to  your  cause. 
Anyway,  since  Kennedy  has  been  elected 
president,  I  understand  from  his  promises 
such  foundations  will  become  unnecessary. 
Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  all  such  needs. 
Please  remove  our  name  from  your  mail¬ 
ing  list.” 

Whatever  else  you  get  from  these,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  writers  are  Re¬ 
publicans  or  Democrats,  or  how  they  ac¬ 
tually  voted. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  we  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  contributors’  information 
service  a  confidential  report  on  a  “national” 
appeal  for  a  specialized  type  of  service  in 
the  field  of  blindness.  The  only  preface  re¬ 
quired  before  printing  this  for  your  in¬ 
formation  is  to  indicate  that  the  following 
statement  is  actually  about  an  activity  that 
is  in  existence  at  the  present  time;  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  we  have  obscured  both  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  statement  and 
that  of  the  agency  about  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten;  we  have  renamed  the  agency  fictitiously 
as  “Operation  Blind,  Inc.”; 

“Our  study  of  Operation  Blind,  Inc.,  has 
not  produced  evidence  of  an  adequate 
program  or  of  adequate  supervision  by  the 
board  or  the  staff  head.  The  ‘audit’  supplied 
to  us  does  not  include  a  balance  sheet  and 
our  request  for  one  has  not  produced  one. 
(We  gather  that  there  has  been  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  there  may  still  be.) 
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“The  organization  seems  to  center  ex¬ 
cessively  around  one  individual  who  is 
simultaneously  president,  paid  staff  head, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of 
the  executive  committee.  The  paid  staff 
head  recently  was  apparently  the  owner 
and  the  operating  head  of  a  private  busi¬ 
ness  in  whose  headquarters  Operation 
Blind  is  located;  this  private  business  was 
also  recently  selling  its  service  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Operation  Blind. 

“In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  asked 
Operation  Blind  whether  it  employs  the 
staff  head  on  a  part-time  basis,  but  have 
not  been  given  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
secretary  of  the  board  wrote  us  recently 
that  Operation  Blind  is  hiring  its  staff  head 
‘to  do  a  job  without  reference  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  time  given.’  Since  the  program  of 
the  organization  is  excessively  vague  at 
certain  points,  the  ‘job’  for  which  the  staff 
head  is  hired  also  appears  to  be  excessively 
vague. 

“The  method  of  payment  of  the  staff 
head  is  contrary  to  generally  accepted 
standards  which  specify  ‘no  payment  of 
commissions  for  fund  raising.’  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  paid  staff  head  is  paid  a 


percentage  of  income  up  to  a  fixed  amouni 

Tu:_ _ ^ _ _  _r  -u:_ _ i  _  r 

If  W3') 

fundi 


This  percentage  as  of  this  past  year  *’4 
stated  to  be  40  per  cent  of  “the  groi' 
amount  raised  after  deducting  all 


raising  expenses.  j 

“We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  i  wish 
clearly  what  the  organization  accomplisheldiscussioi 

for  the  blind  with  its  expenditures  in  tlil^j,"dev 
past  year.  In  a  breakdown  of  the  disbumlblind.  W 
ments,  the  financial  statement  indicate 
that  43.8  per  cent  was  spent  for  purpose |°efe"va 
of  ‘promotion  and  development.’  |we  are 

“Personnel:  In  1960  the 
listed 

bers  and  reported  that  attendance  at  tlA  against  1 


organizatiorjfi^Jy,  J 
a  board  totaling  twenty-six  nwirl  other  h 


meetings  during  the  past  fiscal  year  ha| 
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averaged  nine. 

“Finances:  Operation  Blind  reports  th; 
contributions  to  it  are  deductible  for  fedfaWe  to 
eral  income  tax  purposes.”  I  basis  ol 

If  there  actually  is  much  in  charity  aptitude 

•'  I  same  oi 
handica 


day  like  the  sample  given  above,  it’s  nc 
wonder  that  people  are  encouraged  to  “tt  j 
lieve  their  consciences”  and  let  the  Got 
ernment  do  it  all.  “The  greatest  of  these'! 
might  well  become  a  matter  of  routk 
taxation  without  heart  or  faith  in  humai 
nature. 
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Father  Carroll  Receives  NR  A  Award 
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Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  internation¬ 
ally  known  for  his  work  with  blind  per¬ 
sons,  received  the  1960  National  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Association  Bell  Greve  Memorial 
Award,  at  a  special  ceremony  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  October  1 1th. 

Father  Carroll  was  founder  and  is  di¬ 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  the  newly  blind  at  Newton,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  is  an  authority  on  the  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation  of  blind  people  and  has 
pioneered  in  developing  techniques  in  mo¬ 
bility  training. 

He  is  largely  responsible  for  a  unique 
Masters  degree  course  at  Boston  College 


in  peripathology.  This  course  trains  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  in  the  most  advanced  mo¬ 
bility  techniques. 

The  Bell  Greve  memorial  award  was  es- 
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tablished  by  the  Ohio  chapter  of  the  Na-  .j,^  ^ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association  in  1958^ 
and  honors  the  memory  of  Mrs.  BeB  lowin 
Greve  who  was  a  pioneer  in  stimulating  ® 
interest  in  the  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment  of  the  physically  handicapped  both  years 
in  her  home  state  and  throughout  the  na-| 
tion.  The  award  is  presented  for  creative t  the  j, 
service  to  the  handicapped  and  as  stimula- 1 
tion  of  public  concern  for  their  rehabiliti-  \ 
tion.  1  shop 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  THE  Editor: 

I  wish  to  comment  on  M.  Robert  Barnett’s 
discussion  in  the  October  Hindsight  column 
having  to  do  with  special  legislation  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  the  area  of  work  for  the 
blind.  While  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  such  legislation  as  it  was 
originally  conceived  under  conditions  which 
were  vastly  different  from  those  in  which 
we  are  currently  living  and  working,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  further  attempts  at 
special  legislation  favoring  blind  people  over 
other  handicapped  individuals  will  work 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  people 
who  stand  to  benefit  most  from  helpful  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  strength  of  the  state-federal  programs 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  rests  in 
the  fact  that  these  services  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  handicapped  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  needs,  abilities  and 
aptitudes.  Blind  people  should  enjoy  the 
same  opportunities  and  privileges  as  do  other 
handicapped  individuals  but  they  should  not 
enjoy  additional  benefits  merely  on  the  basis 
of  blindness. 

If  blind  people  are  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  patterns  of  group  thought,  they 
themselves  must  first  outgrow  the  practice 
of  group  thought.  Anything  which  crystal¬ 
lizes  public  opinion  around  the  factor  of 
blindness  tends  to  retard  full  and  responsi¬ 
ble  assimilation  which  self-respecting  blind 
people  wish  for  themselves  and  others.  I 
hope  the  American  Foundation  will  use  its 
full  resources  of  experience  and  prestige  in 
the  interests  of  equal  and  adequate  aids  for 
blind  people,  but  nothing  beyond. 

In  closing,  let  me  commend  you  for  the 
high  quality  of  publication  standards  which 
are  reflected  in  your  periodical  and  in  the 
increasingly  widespread  services  which  you 
are  bringing  to  the  blind  people  of  the  na¬ 
no-  lion  and  the  world. 

John  W.  Le\*  •is 
Counselor,  State  Department  of  Education 
Macon,  Georgia 
Ma- 

jjj  To  THE  Editor: 

In  your  editorial  in  October  1960  the  fol- 
Kll  lowing  statement  is  made:  “The  growth  of 
ing  the  sheltered  workshop  movement  in  general 
threjatens  to  wipe  out  the  gains  which  re- 
^  habilitation  has  made  in  the  past  twenty 
Tth  years  by  reinforcing  the  archaic  and  retro- 
[J3.  gressive  idea  that  segregated  employment  is 
.  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  handicapped  in  our  society.” 
la-  The  above  statement  ignores  completely 
jj.  the  progressive  and  constructive  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  characterized  the  work¬ 
shop  movement  in  the  last  twenty  years  and 


applies  to  the  workshops  a  concept  which  is 
foreign  to  the  thinking  of  most  workshop 
personnel.  A  truer  statement  is  that  the 
growth  of  the  workshop  movement  repre¬ 
sents  a  constructive  force  and  a  new  process 
in  rehabilitation  which  enables  large  numbers 
of  severely  disabled  persons  not  formerly 
served  to  find  employment  in  industry. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  workshops 
where  disabled  persons  work  indefinitely  at 
relatively  low  wages  as  a  last  resort.  It  is 
not  true  that  in  general  workshop  personnel 
are  committed  to  the  idea  that  segregated 
employment  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  handicapped.  In  general 
where  long-term  employment  of  disabled 
persons  takes  place  in  workshops,  there  is 
recognition  that  employment  in  industry  is 
preferable.  Few  would  suggest  “terminal  em¬ 
ployment  for  handicapped  persons  who 
should  be  working  in  industry.”  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  disabled  persons  need  the  workshop’s 
services  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  work 
in  industry  satisfactorily. 

Your  editorial  identifies  the  “workshop 
syndrome”  with  retrogressive  ideas  which 
most  workshop  personnel  have  given  up 
years  ago.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  regional  meetings  and  the  publications  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Workshop  Stand¬ 
ards.  or  the  activities  of  the  national  and 
regional  organizations  of  the  workshops 
could  seriously  suggest  that  “the  workshop 
syndrome  is  an  illness  in  our  society  which 
has  many  related  symptoms — satisfaction 
with  the  status  quo,  ineptness,  lassitude,  lack 
of  imagination,  unwillingness  to  exercise  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  tendency  to  take  the  easy 
way  out.” 

It  is  disturbing  to  realize  that  there  is  so 
little  understanding  of  the  objectives  and 
functions  of  workshops  for  the  handicapped 
as  indicated  in  your  editorial.  A  word  of 
praise  is  given  those  workshops  which  pro¬ 
vide  “training  and  employment  for  those 
handicapped  persons  who  cannot  at  this  time 
engage  in  competitive  employment.”  This  is 
a  very  limited  concept  of  what  a  workshop 
can  do  and  what  many  workshops  are  doing. 
The  objective  of  the  modem  workshop  is  to 
enable  the  severely  handicapped  individual 
to  work  at  his  most  productive  level,  in  in¬ 
dustry  preferably  and  in  a  workshop  only  if 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  possibility  for 
him.  To  this  end  the  workshop  provides 
work  and  personal  evaluation,  work  adjust¬ 
ment.  work  conditioning,  production  and 
vestibule  training,  work  experience,  and  transi¬ 
tional  employment  together  with  such  sup¬ 
portive  services  in  the  psycho-social  areas  as 
are  necessary  to  increase  his  work  capacity. 
Workshops  provide  services  of  new  dimen- 
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sion  in  rehabilitation.  They  add  reality-ori¬ 
ented  techniques  to  the  conventional  verbal 
and  educational  process  that  is  performed  at 
the  desk  or  in  the  classroom. 

The  workshops  for  the  handicapped  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  significant  development  in  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  last  twenty  years.  For 


those  severely  disabled  who  cannot  eng 
in  professional  or  technical  occupations, 
workshops  are  their  best  hope  for  a 
ductive  and  happier  life. 

Nathan  Nek, 
Rehabilitation  Workshop  Consults 
Sacramento,  Califon 
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Research  in  Review 


Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Barshay,  Helen  Bernadette.  “An  Evaluation 
of  the  Contribution  of  Selected  Factors  to 
the  Job  Satisfaction  of  Transcribing  Typists 
who  are  Blind.”  Doctoral  Dissertation. 
New  York  University,  1959, 


Not  infrequently,  the  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  of  blind  persons  is  constricted  by  the 
perceived  lack  of  occupational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  counselor  and  the  client,  seeing 
few  fields  available  to  the  blind  worker, 
tend  to  narrow  occupational  choice  down 
to  a  degree  that  seems  consistent  with  job 
opportunities  for  persons  with  seriously 
limited  vision.  Thus,  there  is  a  high  con¬ 
centration  of  blind  persons  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  occupations.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  are  bench  assembly,  small  business 
enterprises,  sewing  machine  operation,  and 
transcription  typing.  This  process  of  self¬ 
limitation  is  often  euphemistically  called 
“facing  reality.”  A  similar  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  in  other  disability  areas, 
where,  in  the  past,  many  deaf  males  were 
encouraged  to  enter  printing  and  many 
tuberculous  females  were  encouraged  to 
become  sewing  machine  operators. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  choice  of  vocational  activities 
is  that  it  results  in  the  development  of  oc¬ 
cupational  stereotypes  which  through  a 
circular  process  of  self-reinforcement,  tends 
to  constrict  job  horizons  even  further.  As 
a  consequence,  non-disabled  persons  tend 
to  perceive  certain  occupations  as  associ¬ 
ated  with  certain  disabilities.  When  this  oc¬ 
curs,  social  pressures  are  built  up  which 
propel  disabled  individuals  into  selected 
occupations  in  even  greater  numbers. 


In  response  to  this  pattern,  untold  thoi 
sands  of  blind  persons  have  been  “steered 
into  occupations  for  which  they  have  liJ 
ited  interest,  aptitude  and  personal  charac 
teristics.  The  individual  differences  of 
client  were  perceived  as  secondary  to 
overwhelming  fact  that  a  number  of  blindj 
persons  had  already  found  employment 
the  field  and  there  was  a  promise  of  pos-| 
sible  absorption  of  additional  blind  work-j 
ers.  In  view  of  the  basic  philosophy  ol| 
vocational  guidance  which  clings  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  concept  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  and  respect  for  individual  choice.1 
the  all-too-frequent  “compromise”  on  avail 
able  job  opportunities  seems  incongruent 
with  current  thinking  in  the  field.  Yet  we 
lack  concrete  information  relating  to  the 
occupations  in  which  blind  persons  are 
most  frequently  placed,  and  which  may 
help  us  answer  such  questions  as:  a)  Are 
blind  workers  as  a  group,  satisfied  with 
stereotyped  occupations  when  placed  in 
these  occupations?  and  b)  What  are  some 
of  the  factors  which  seem  related  to  job 
satisfaction  in  these  fields  of  work?  Dr. 
Barshay’s  dissertation  presents  data  which 
may  help  to  suggest  answers. 


THE  FINDINGS.  The  purposes  of  this 
study  were: 

1.  “Evaluation  of  the  level  of  job  satisfac- 
of  blind  transcribing  typists. 


tion 


2.  “Evaluation  of  their  self-concepts,  vo¬ 
cational  interests,  attitudes  towards  certain 
interpersonal  relations,  and  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  blindness. 

3.  “Evaluation  of  the  relative  contribu- 
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tion  of  these  concepts,  interest  and  atti¬ 
tudes  to  the  level  of  job  satisfaction.” 

Data  was  collected  from  ten  male  and 
fifty  female  legally  blind  individuals  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  fifty-six, 
now  employed  in  the  New  York  area  as 
transcribing  typists.  About  half  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  New  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare.  Thirty-three  were  work¬ 
ing  for  private  organizations,  and  private 
industry.  All  materials  were  read  aloud  to 
the  subjects.  The  instruments  included: 

1.  A  measure  of  job  satisfaction — The 
Hoppock  Job  Satisfaction  Blank — No. 

5. 

2.  A  personality  self-rating  scale.  The  In¬ 
dex  of  Adjustment  and  Values. 

3.  A  vocational  interest  inventory.  The 
Kuder  Preference  Record — Vocational. 

4.  An  attitude  scale — the  F  scale  which 
assesses  “antidemocratic  tendencies.” 

5.  An  attitude  towards  blindness  scale — a 
category  of  thirty  items  drawn  from 
the  Emotional  Factors  Inventory. 

The  data  derived  from  these  instru¬ 
ments  were  treated  with  appropriate  sta¬ 
tistical  techniques.  Major  findings  were: 

1.  When  the  most  satisfied  and  the  least 
satisfied  transcribing  typists  were  com¬ 
pared  on  a  number  of  variables,  no  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  were  found  to  differen¬ 
tiate  the  groups.  A  slight  trend  indicated 
a  greater  frequency  of  high  clerical  in¬ 
terest  scores  for  the  high  satisfaction  group. 

2.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  these  blind 
employees  derived  some  degree  of  happi¬ 
ness  from  the  job  ranging  from  mild  to 
very  high.  Fourteen  per  cent  expressed  ex¬ 
treme  satisfaction.  This  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  incidence  of  job  satisfaction 
in  the  general  population.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Barshay’s  popula¬ 
tion  consisted  of  blind  persons  willing  to 
cooperate  in  this  study.  A  proportion  of 
her  potential  population  declined  to  do  so. 
It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  degree  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  among  these  “non-cooperators.” 
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Dr.  Barshay  indicates  that  “some  of  the 
individuals  who  were  unwilling  to  co¬ 
operate  expressed  a  good  deal  of  hostility 
towards  agencies  for  the  blind  even  though 
it  was  made  quite  clear  that  no  such  or¬ 
ganization  was  sponsoring  this  project.” 
An  unknown  in  the  situation  is  whether 
these  negative  attitudes  towards  agencies 
are  related  to  job  attitudes  and  job  satis¬ 
faction. 

3.  Totally  blind  transcribing  typists 
tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs 
than  those  with  partial  vision.  Those  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  20/200  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  jobs  to  a  significantly  greater 
degree  than  others  in  the  population. 

4.  Transcribing  typists,  as  a  group,  re¬ 
vealed  certain  interest  patterns  on  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record.  They  were  high 
in  cultural  interests  (literary,  artistic,  and 
musical)  and  low  in  mechanical,  scientific, 
and  social  service  interests. 

5.  Guide  dog  users  tended  to  have  a 
high  degree  of  job  satisfaction.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  most  of  them  were 
totally  blind,  introducing  the  variable  of 
degree  of  vision  into  this  finding. 

6.  The  major  contributing  factors  to 
the  job  satisfaction  of  legally  blind  tran¬ 
scribing  typists  “were  not  discovered  .  .  .” 
However,  a  large  majority  of  the  group 
was  self-supporting  and  deriving  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  their  jobs.  Dr.  Barshay  suggests 
that  another  investigation  based  upon  case 
study  techniques  might  prove  useful  in 
uncovering  significant  variables  in  job  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  blind  persons  in  this  occu¬ 
pation. 

Among  the  suggestions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  Dr.  Barshay  are: 

1.  More  creative  and  earlier  vocational 
counseling  is  recommended  because  of  the 
many  dissatisfied  transcribing  typists.  Even 
those  who  are  satisfied  often  express  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  a  job  in  another  occupation 
causing  one  to  wonder  how  thorough  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  is. 

2.  Improved  guidance  and  selective 
placement  is  especially  needed  by  blind 


transcribing  typists  with  certain  charac¬ 
teristics.  Among  these  are;  men  and  women 
with  college  educations  and  women  with 
superior  intelligence  who  have  not  had  a 
college  education. 

3.  Individuals  with  low  job  satisfaction 
should  be  given  opportunities  to  train  for 
another  job  or  to  change  to  a  better 
job.  .  . 

IMPLICATIONS.  In  the  course  of  her 
discussion,  Dr.  Barshay  recognizes  the 
complexity  of  job  satisfaction  measure¬ 
ment  and  the  numerous  sources  of  pos¬ 
sible  error  in  her  data.  As  a  result,  the 
high  degree  of  job  satisfaction  found 
among  blind  transcribing  typists  should 
be  accepted  with  caution.  Yet,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  satisfaction  is  so  great  in  her 
population  that  it  cannot  be  ignored  or 
explained  away  in  terms  of  the  instruments 
and  techniques  which  were  used  in  the 
study. 

At  least  two  possibilities  other  than  the 
inadequacy  of  the  data  may  contribute  to 
the  frequency  of  satisfaction  in  this  occu¬ 
pational  group. 

1.  Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
transcribing  typists  were  trained  and 
placed  in  the  face  of  contra-indications  of 
interest,  aptitude,  and  personality  patterns, 
the  large  majority  of  them  are  really  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  jobs.  This  position  may  be 
borne  out  even  though  a  number  of  them 
entered  the  occupation  as  an  expediency 
and  in  response  to  social  and  counseling 
pressures.  Evidence  drawn  from  other  oc¬ 
cupations  suggests  that  motivations  and  the 
sources  of  satisfaction  among  workers  in 
a  field  tend  to  change  as  time  goes  by. 
Thus,  among  teachers,  the  expectations 
which  brought  young  people  into  the  field 
are  rarely  fully  realized  in  the  job  ex¬ 
perience.  However,  the  individual  tends  to 
find  new  sources  of  satisfaction  and  new 
outlets  for  self-expression  in  the  work,  re¬ 
ducing  possible  dissatisfaction  from  the 
failure  to  realize  original  goals.  Among 
transcribing  typists,  those  who  entered  the 


field  with  few  expectations  of  job  satisfac  j 
tions  may  now  be  achieving  such  satisfac-l 
tion  because  they  have  developed  ik«| 
needs  in  the  course  of  personal  growth  orL 
because  they  have  found  aspects  of  thel 
work  which  provide  happiness.  | 

2.  The  evidence  in  this  study  dealin|| 
with  job  satisfaction  in  transcribing  typiii|| 
may  really  be  evidence  of  satisfaction  witkj  Arthur 
remunerative  employment,  in  generall  vocatio 
Many  blind  persons  are  cognizant  of  thel  ^ 
limited  employment  opportunities  for  S6|  An 
verely  visually  disabled  persons.  In  somef  proble 
instances,  they  have  suffered  periods  o(|  be  abl 
unemployment.  They  have  known  the  eco- j  sight 
nomic  distress,  loss  of  status  and  persooilj  anothf 
discomfort  of  not  having  a  job.  As  a  re-L  and  v 
suit,  steady  employment,  job  security,  an(i|  troubl 
regular  income  may,  in  themselves,  be  sat  l  sponsi 
isfying.  Thus,  almost  any  job  which  can  I  and  a 
be  tolerated  by  some  blind  individuals  niay|  do  no 
seem  infinitely  more  satisfying  than  nojobl  Th^ 
at  all.  I  needs 

I  habili 

On  the  surface  it  may  seem  that  Bar- 1  jon  t 
shay’s  findings  support  the  contention  that|  to  a  i 
placement  on  a  job  for  a  blind  person,  even|  jf 
if  such  a  placement  is  far  from  optimal  |  fe^sh 
produces  a  degree  of  job  satisfaction  and|  jndiv 
is  desirable  from  a  vocational  rehabilita-l  pha$ 
tion  point  of  view.  Possibly,  inappropriate  |  cour 
employment  may  have  functional  value  fori  jng 
the  blind  individual.  However,  this  doe  I  jona 
not  justify  continued  stereotyping  and  noo-|  yhe 
selective  placement.  At  best  inappropri^|  tow! 
occupation  choices  and  placements  serve!  that 
as  expediencies.  The  expressed  aims  of  vo- 1  neec 
cational  rehabilitation  and  the  known  needs  I  7 
of  disabled  individuals  suggests  that  this  I  for 
can  be  only  one  step  in  the  final  vocational  I  p|et 
adjustment  process.  In  the  long  run,  voca- 1  uni' 
tional  rehabilitation  counselors  and  thel  reh 
agencies  that  employ  them  cannot  be  sativ  I  clui 
fied  with  mere  placement  and  case  closure.  I  the 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  assist  the  blind  I 
individual  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  I  jn 
degree  of  self-realization  and  job  satisfac-l  ^vh 
tion  through  discovering  his  characteristics,  1 
and  through  helping  him  find  appropriate  I 
vocational  avenues  of  self-expression.  5  rel 
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The  following  article  on  the  work  of  the 
rehabilitation  counselor  was  contributed  by 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees.  program  specialist  in 
vocational  and  rehabilitation  services,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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A  man  just  lost  his  job — always  a  serious 
problem,  more  so  in  this  case.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  get  another.  The  sudden  loss  of 
sight  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of 
another  job  as  a  laborer.  His  education 
kand  work  experience  are  limited.  He  is 
troubled.  How  will  he  continue  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  wife  and  children?  Friends 
and  associates  want  to  help  him,  but  they 
do  not  know  where  to  begin  or  what  to  do. 

The  man  needs  professional  help;  he 
needs  the  help  as  soon  as  possible.  The  re- 
'  habilitation  counselor  can  be  the  key  per¬ 
son  to  help  him  take  the  steps  that  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  job. 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  has  the  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibility  to  help  troubled 
individuals  with  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  life — earning  a  living.  The 
counselor’s  skills  are  directed  toward  help¬ 
ing  the  handicapped  client  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  evaluation  of  his  assets  and  liabilities. 
The  evaluation  enables  the  client  to  work 
towards  a  realistic  vocational  goal,  a  goal 
that  is  in  harmony  with  his  individual 
needs. 

The  rehabilitation  counselor  prepares 
for  his  professional  responsibilities  by  com¬ 
pleting  two  years  of  graduate  work  in  a 
university  that  has  a  program  in  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  professional  training  in¬ 
cludes  both  class-work,  concerned  with 
theory,  and  supervised  field  work,  con¬ 
cerned  with  practice.  A  master’s  degree 
in  rehabilitation  counseling  is  awarded 
when  the  candidate  successfully  completes 
his  graduate  work. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  qualified 
rehabilitation  counselors.  Consequently, 
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many  handicapped  persons  do  not  receive 
professional  attention  soon  enough.  Delay 
frequently  breaks  down  the  client’s  motiva¬ 
tion  for  positive  action.  Many  openings  for 
counselors  exist  in  both  governmental  and 
voluntary  agencies 

The  state  rehabilitation  programs  em¬ 
ploy  the  greatest  number  of  counselors.  In 
these  programs  the  counselors  work  with 
clients  who  have  various  kinds  of  handi¬ 
caps.  In  some  programs  the  counselors 
may  work  exclusively  with  clients  who  are 
blind  or  with  clients  who  constitute  some 
other  single  disability  group. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  job  func¬ 
tions  that  the  counselor  has  in  a  state  re¬ 
habilitation  program: 

1)  Casefinding — locating  the  persons  who 
need  help. 

2)  Determining  the  client’s  eligibility  for 
service. 

3)  Arranging  for  the  diagnosis,  the  evalu¬ 
ation  and  the  treatment  of  medical,  psy¬ 
chological,  social  and  vocational  fac¬ 
tors  that  are  involved  in  or  may  be 
affected  by  the  client’s  disability. 

4)  Counseling  with  the  client  to  help  him 
work  out  vocational  goals. 

5)  Arranging  for  appropriate  vocational 
training  including  transportation,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  equipment. 

6)  Assisting  the  client  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  upon  the  completion  of  training. 

To  carry  out  the  above  work  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  counselor  must  work  closely  with 
physicans,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
business  men,  and  other  community  lead¬ 
ers.  He  must  also  work  cooperatively  with 
staff  members  of  the  community’s  health 
and  welfare  agencies. 

In  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the  re¬ 
habilitation  center  or  the  special  workshop. 
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the  rehabilitation  counselor’s  work  is  more 
directly  focused  on  counseling  with  the  cli¬ 
ent.  He  concentrates  his  efforts  on  helping 
the  client  to  resolve  problems  that  inter¬ 
fere  with  progress  in  the  development  of 
vocational  and  social  skills.  In  such  work 
he  is  a  member  of  the  professional  reha¬ 
bilitation  team.  His  day-to-day  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  client  and  other  members 
of  the  team  are  essential  to  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  client’s  progress. 

Personnel  who  enter  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  will  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  doing  work  that  is  interesting 
and  constructive.  Clients  are  helped  to 
make  use  of  the  services  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  and,  in  turn, 
they  become  self-supporting  members  of 
society.  Those  readers  who  are  interested 
in  further  information  on  vocational  re- 


nabilitation  may  write  to  the  Americai^ 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the  pamphki 
Career  with  a  Challenge,  Vocational  Ri 
habilitation  Counseling  of  Blind  Persons. 


To  Rehabilitation  Counselors  No* 
Working  in  the  Field  of  Blindness 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  traininjl 
course  in  techniques  for  developing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  blind  persons 
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in  competitive  occupations.  The  six-weekht  clarifi 


course  is  offered  three  times  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Illinois.  Stipends 
are  available.  They  include  tuition,  round- 
trip  transportation  and  $368  to  meet  liv¬ 
ing  expenses.  For  detailed  information, 
write,  Louis  Viecili,  Coordinator,  Plaa-^fir  Cam 
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ment-Counselor  Training  Course  for  the 
Blind,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
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BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100^  BLIND  LABOR  ^ 

Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 

Quality  White  Canes  ! 

Straight  Shaft  —  $12.00  per  doz. 

Curved  Handle  F 

1 

Tapered  —  $15.00  per  doz. 

Refrigerator  White 

Shipping  charges  prepaid 

8''  Flame  Red  Tip  f 

on  orders  of  one  gross  or  more. 

Hard  Enamel  Finish 

Shipping  weight  per  doz. — 7>8  lbs. 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 

We  Invite  Your  Orders 

1 8  to  20  Inch  Taper 

Bedford  Branch 

or  Straight  Shaft 

PENNA.ASS’NF0RTHE  BLIND 

Made  of  Ash 

Bedford,  Penna. 

Light  of  Weight 
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The  Blind  Child  in  Your  Kindergarten, 
hy  Polly  Amrein.  San  Francisco,  Paragon, 
I960.  A  small  illustrated  pamphlet  of  18 
tsonsi  pages  directed  to  the  kindergarten  teacher, 
weekht  clarifies  briefly  such  questions  as  “But  I 
haven’t  had  any  training,”  and  “What 
about  reading  readiness,”  and  tries  to  im¬ 
part  with  humorous  drawings  that  a  child 
is  a  child  is  a  child. 


tioo.' 

Ia(*-^tlr  Candle  Light,  by  Carol  Urban.  San  An- 
the  tonio,  Texas,  The  Naylor  Company,  1960. 
hem  A  collection  of  poems  by  a  blind  poetess, 
is.  Mrs.  Urban  has  been  writing  poetry  for 
many  years,  is  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Poetry  Society  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Writers’  Club  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

f 

★  Louis  Braille,  by  Jean  Roblin.  London, 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1960.  A  new  edition  of  the  life  of  Braille  by 
Jean  Roblin.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
contains  both  the  English  and  French  text. 
It  can  be  purchased  from  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  price  of 

I  SI  per  copy. 

★  Sight,  a  Handbook  for  Laymen,  by 
Roy  O.  Scholz.  New  York,  Doubleday, 
I960.  Dr.  Scholz  has  written  this  book  to 
help  answer  the  many  intelligent  questions 
patients  ask  their  eye  doctors.  Included  is 
a  chapter  on  the  blind  and  partially  sighted. 


tered  visually  or  vocally  would  seem  to  be 
as  diagnostically  useful  as  the  traditional 
TAT.  Further  investigation,  however, 
seems  to  be  desirable. 

★  “Training  Counselors  for  the  Blind," 
by  William  S.  Wood.  Rehabilitation  Rec¬ 
ord.  September-October,  1960.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  courses  which  have  been  given 
at  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  training 
of  professional  personnel  responsible  for 
employment  opportunities  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  competitive  occupations.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  out  by  grants  from  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Objec¬ 
tives  include  improvement  of  quality  of  the 
jobs  on  which  blind  persons  are  placed; 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind:  and  increasing  the  number 
of  blind  rehabilitants. 

★  “They  Never  See  Their  Children,”  by 
A1  Hershberg.  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
October  22,  1960.  An  article  about  the 
Marchisio  family.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marchisio  are  blind,  but  they  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  five  happy,  healthy  young¬ 
sters  ranging  from  ages  five  to  thirteen. 
Mr.  Marchisio  is  a  piano  tuner  and  his 
wife,  who  studied  at  the  Boston  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  acts  as  musical  director  for 
school  and  church  shows. 


★  “The  Development  and  Employment  of 
VTATs  or  Pictureless  TATs,”  by  Del  Lebo. 
The  Journal  of  Psychology.  Vol.  50,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1960.  An  article  which  describes  the 
^Thematic  Apperception  Test  and  the  adap¬ 
tations  made,  using  either  printed  cards  to 
be  used  visually  or  vocally  to  be  read  to 
subjects,  instead  of  the  usual  picture  test. 
The  conclusion  was  that  traditionally  and 
empirically  a  pictureless  TAT  adminis- 
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★  “Teaching  Piano  to  the  Blind  Child,” 
by  Sister  Mary  Mark  and  Lenore  Mc¬ 
Guire.  The  Piano  Teacher.  May-June, 
I960.  An  article  which  describes  the 
methodology  of  teaching  music  to  blind 
children.  The  authors  believe  that  a  period 
of  rote  preparation,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  braille  notation  is  necessary.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  are  discussed  and  plans  for 
remedy  are  given. 
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★  “Annotated  Bibliography  on  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia.”  American  Journal  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology.  September,  1960.  An  anno¬ 
tated  bibliography  of  eighteen  references 
on  the  relationship  of  oxygen  therapy  to 


retrolental  fibroplasia.  The  references  arJ 
set  in  chronological  order  to  show  wbJ 
it  was  that  knowledge  of  the  cause  aadj 
prevention  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  b^ 
came  available  to  the  medical  profession 
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★  Reading  for  Profit,  an  annotated  list 
of  press  braille  and  talking  books  on  voca¬ 
tional  training,  personal  adqustment  and 
economic  advancement,  is  available  from 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  titles  in 
this  list  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
which  have  personal  self-improvement  as 
a  common  basis.  The  emphasis  is  voca¬ 
tional,  but  adjustment  and  rehabilitation 
through  self-understanding  and  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  leisure  time  are  included.  Home 
teachers,  social  workers  and  case  workers 
will  find  several  books  listed  which  will 
be  of  value  to  them  professionally. 

★  The  library  of  the  National  Committee 
on  the  Aging  of  the  National  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Assembly  has  prepared  a  general  bib¬ 
liography  on  aging.  This  free  bibliography 
contains  a  listing  of  all  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  available  through  the  library  and 
may  be  obtained  on  request  by  writing 
Room  905,  345  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 

★  The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind  in  order  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  non-sectarian  nature 
of  its  services  to  the  visually  handicapped. 

★  As  a  result  of  numerous  requests  from 
readers,  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  announces  that  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  October,  1960  issue. 
Galaxy  Magazine  is  available  in  a  braille 
edition  from  all  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind  which  circulate  braille.  This  maga¬ 
zine  is  a  science  fiction  bi-monthly. 
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★  Elizabeth  Arden  and  Thomas  J.  Wat¬ 
son,  Jr.,  were  recipients  on  October  13  ol 
the  first  special  merit  award  to  industrialists 
given  by  the  Lighthouse,  the  New  York! 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  award  is  to  be  given  to  those  who 
make  possible  the  gainful  employment  ofy 
blind  persons. 

Miss  Arden  has  a  deep  and  abiding  con 
cern  for  blind  people  and  she  has  been  < 
constant  provider  of  assembly  work  for 
blind  men  and  women  at  the  part-timel 
work  center  of  the  Lighthouse. 

Mr.  Watson  is  president  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  and 
member  of  the  President's  Committee  on| 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  He  believes  that  a  limited  medical 
problem  does  not  disqualify  a  person  froraj 
employment. 

In  keeping  with  these  policies  the  conv| 
pany  employs  a  significant  number  of| 
physically  handicapped  persons. 


★  Acting  upon  a  growing  concern  for] 
higher  standards  in  the  field  of  service  to| 
the  blind.  President  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  ol| 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  asked  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executiw| 
director,  to  head  a  committee  of  AFB 
staff  members  who  will  explore  the  possi-j 
bility  of  an  accreditation  system  of  service 
programs  for  the  blind. 
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★  Dorrance  Nygaard,  who  retired  a  fe»  j 
years  ago  as  director  of  the  Hadley  School^ 
for  the  blind,  was  recently  honored  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Members  presented  him  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  grant  with  which  to  establish  a  1 
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ness  of  his  own  in  Chicago.  Under  Mr, 
Nygaard’s  direction  the  Hadley  school  ex¬ 
panded  from  454  pupils  to  1300  and  the 
staff  increased  from  eleven  members  to 
nineteen.  Also  under  his  guidance,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 


college  level  courses  were  set  up  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  more  than  seventy  subjects  of¬ 
fered  by  the  school  at  elementary  and  high 
school  levels.  Mr.  Nygaard’s  retirement 
from  the  Hadley  school  was  occasioned  by 
health  considerations 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Sets  New  Record 


For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row,  the  number 
of  disabled  persons  prepared  for  and  placed 
in  successful  employment  through  the 
state-federal  program  of  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  set  a  new  record — 88,275  in  fis¬ 
cal  1960. 

This  was  announced  recently  by  Mary 
E.  Switzer,  director  of  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation. 

Complete  reports  from  the  states  and 
island  possessions  showed  a  gain  of  9  per 
cent  over  fiscal  1959,  when  rehabilita¬ 
tions  numbered  80,720. 

New  York,  for  the  first  time,  led  all  the 
states  with  6,565  rehabilitations.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  second  with  6,014  and  Georgia 
third  with  5,914.  Georgia  and  West  Virginia 
jtive  place  in  the  number  of 

persons  rehabilitated  per  100,000,  each  with 
^  154.  The  Virgin  Islands  ranked  second  with 
140.  The  national  average  has  risen  almost 
a  third  since  1 954,  the  year  when  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  law  was  amended. 

■  The  record  also  shows  that  substantial 


gains  have  been  made  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  persons  with  severe  disabilities. 
Blindness  and  other  visual  handicaps  were 
two  of  the  categories  listed  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  these  increases  in  reha¬ 
bilitation  within  the  past  five  years:  in 
1955,  3,473  blind  persons  were  rehabili¬ 
tated;  in  1960,  4,700  (35  per  cent  in¬ 
crease).  In  the  category  of  other  visual 
handicaps,  3,150  persons  were  rehabili¬ 
tated  while  in  1960  the  number  reached 
4,900  (an  increase  of  56  per  cent). 

Estimated  earnings  of  men  and  women 
rehabilitated  into  the  work  force  in  1960 
will  be  about  171  million  dollars  during 
their  first  year  of  employment  compared 
with  about  28  million  before  they  re¬ 
ceived  services.  They  will  contribute  about 
132  million  man-hours  of  work  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  productive  effort. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  88,275  per¬ 
sons  rehabilitated  during  1960  were  over 
forty-five  and  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
were  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Rehabilitation  counselor  to 
work  with  clients  who  are  blind.  Public 
agency.  Hartford.  Conn.  A.B.  degree  and 
experience  or  master’s  degree  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counseling.  Salary  range  $4380-6300. 
Write  National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher.  Woman  to 
teach  communication  skills,  orientation  and 
homemaking  to  adults  who  are  blind.  A.B. 
degree,  major  in  social  sciences.  Public 
agency.  New  Jersey.  Salary  $4104-5334. 
Write  National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

PostTioN  Open:  Home  teacher.  To  direct  a 
recreation  program  that  is  already  estab¬ 
lished.  Voluntary  agency,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Salary  $3000  year.  Write  National  Personnel 
Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Instructor,  adults,  blind.  As¬ 
sist  blind  persons  adjust  to  their  handicap 
and  offer  instruction  when  needed.  Possibly 


direct  some  group  activities.  Voluntary  ag«^ 
York,  Pa.  A.B.  degree  plus  experienoili 
home  teaching  or  social  casework.  Sal* 
$3900.  Write  National  Personnel  Refem 
Service. 

Position  Open:  Director,  social  service  dt 
partment.  New  Hampshire  Associatioa  fij 
the  Blind.  Develop  a  professional  casewot 
program.  M.S.W.  and  some  supervisorr-a 
perience  are  required.  Salary  $6000>TS(| 
Write  National  Personnel  Referral  Servin 

Position  Open:  Social  worker,  casewo^ 
with  children  and  adults  who  are 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penna.  Associatioi 
the  Blind.  M.S.W.  required  and  drivtf 
license.  Salary  $4800-6000,  starting  salar 
based  on  qualifications.  Write  National  Pb 
sonnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Social  worker  for  agoc] 
serving  adults  who  are  blind.  Washingtoi 
D.  C.  M.S.W.  preferred.  Starting  salir 
$5500-6500,  based  on  qualifications.  WiS 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Woman,  director,  voluntee 
program,  voluntary  agency  in  Boston.  P« 
time  for  6  months,  later  to  be  a  full  tia 
position.  A.B.  degree  plus  some  cxperieao 
in  community  organization  or  social  woi 
$5500  a  year  is  full  time  salary  (rated  % 
part  time  work).  Write  National  Persoa* 
Referral  Service. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  or  rehabilitti 
counselor  opening  sought  by  man  with  U 
ground  in  teaching  and  library  work.  TTig 
ough  knowledge  of  Grade  II  Braille. 
Emmett  E.  Walsh.  Box  234,  Pine  City,  Mil 
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